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This  isn’t  the  oniyway  to  join  tsw  different  systems. 


It  took  28  years  and  a  lot  of  sledge¬ 
hammers  for  this  barrier  to  come  down. 
Bringing  two  very  different  systems 
together  as  one. 

Now,  Software  AG  has  a  way  to  do 
the  same  for  yours. 

With  our  NATURAL  application 
development  environment,  we  give  you 
something  you’ve  never  had  before: 
freedom.  The  freedom  to  choose  the 


hardware  vendor  that  works  best  for  you. 
Whether  it’s  IBM,  Digital,  Wang  or  Siemens. 
The  freedom  to  change  systems,  anytime, 
with  no  loss  of  investment  in  your  applica¬ 
tions.  And  the  freedom  to  exchange  ideas 
and  information  among  all  your  offices. 
Across  all  your  systems. 

So  whatever  system  you  work 
under,  IBM,  DEC,  Communist  or  Capitalist, 
NATURAL  has  a  way  to  unite  them  all 
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into  one  powerful  force.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  caU  1-800-843-9534.  (In  Virginia, 
call  703-860-5050;  in  Canada,  caU 
519-622-0889.) 


Your  success  is  how 
we  measure  ours. 
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Digital’s  Network  Application 
Support  (NAS)  lets  you  integrate 
applications  and  share  information 
across  your  multivendor 
environment. 

Up  to  now,  the  dream  of  getting 
all  your  applications  to  work  together 
has  been  just  that  -  a  dream.  Digital’s 
NAS  now  makes  it  a  reality. 

NAS  is  a  set  of  software 
products  for  using  and  developing 
integrated  applications  running  on 
different  vendors’  systems.  While 
other  computer  companies  are  still 
wrestling  with  how  to  get  their  own 


computers  to  work  together,  Digital - 
a  company  whose  computers  have 
always  worked  together -offers  a  way 
to  get  your  applications  to  work 
together.  Even  those  running  on  sys¬ 
tems  that  aren’t  ours.  In  fact,  NAS 
works  across  the  widest  range  of 
systems  in  the  industry. 

NAS.  How  it  works. 

Using  a  typical  example,  we’d 
like  to  show  you  one  of  the  many 
ways  NAS  can  be  used  in  your  real- 
world  environment. 

You  can  take  graphics  from 
an  Apple  Macintosh,®  a  Lotus® 


spreadsheet  from  an  MS-DOS™  PC,  a 
drawing  from  a  UNIX™  workstation, 
data  from  an  IBM®  mainframe,  a 
scanned  image  from  the  network  and 
integrate  them  aU  into  a  single  report. 
You  can  then  send  it  electronically 
to  others  anywhere  on  the  network, 
and  even  include  up  to  the  minute 
connections  to  source  data.  Sound 
easy?  With  NAS  it  is. 

NAS.  Why  it  works. 

Achieving  integration  like  this 
requires  just  the  things  Digital  is  very, 
very  good  at.  Like  networking.  And 


CA-Superlmage™ 


Interleaf"  TPS'"  Lotus®  1-2-3® 


Odesta  Document 
Management  Systems™ 
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software  compatibility.  And  the 
adoption  and  promotion  of  open 
standards.  Digital’s  leadership  in 
these  and  other  key  areas  is  what 
makes  NAS  unique. 

NAS.  What  it  means  to  you. 

Simply  put,  NAS  gives  you 
unequaled  freedom  of  choice. 

For  IS  managers,  NAS  means 
you  can  choose  to  grow  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  you  want.  Also,  the  systems  you 
chose  in  the  past  will  work  with  NAS. 
So,  your  investment  is  protected. 


For  developers,  NAS  means  you 
can  write  software  once  and  know  it 
will  work  on  other  systems.  Savings 
in  time  and  money  can  be  substantial, 
allowing  you  to  focus  on  improving 
your  applications  or  reducing  the 
backlog. 

For  users,  NAS  means  you  can 
continue  to  use  the  applications 
you’re  most  comfortable  with,  but 
also  be  able  to  share  information  with 
others  much  more  easily. 

For  the  whole  company,  NAS 
means  that  with  more  computers 
working  together,  more  people  are 


DECwrite'“ 


working  together.  That,  of  course, 
means  more  productive  workers  and 
the  ability  to  compete  more  effectively. 

NAS.  Available  now. 

Getting  all  your  applications  to 
work  together  is  not  some  promise, 
somewhere  down  the  road.  NAS  is 
here.  Now.  For  more  information 
on  NAS,  call  1-800-343-4040,  ext.  376. 
Or  call  your  local  Digital  sales  office. 

Digital 
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it 
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$107.5B 


The  Problem  With 
Buying  Software  From 
A  Haroware  Company 


Once  a  company  gets  locked  into  hardware  and  software  fivm  one 
computer  vendor,  it  operates  at  the  mercy  of  that  vendor. 


Many  companies  buy  and  build 
software  that  runs  on  only  one 
kind  of  computer.  Locking 
themselves  into  one 
vendor’s  hardware. 
These  companies 
can  then  find 
themselves 
trapped 


into  buying  a  ten  million  dollar 
computer  when  a  one  million  dollar 
computer  from  another  vendor 
would  actually  do  a  better  job. 

These  expensive  hardware  traps 
can  easily  be  avoided  by  using  the 
right  software. 

Oracle  software  runs  on  virtually 
every  computer  -  mainframes,  mini¬ 
computers,  workstations  and  PCs. 
From  virtually  every  vendor. 

Oracle  software  lets  companies 
develop  applications  that  run  on  all 
their  computers.  And  share  data 
among  them  as  well. 


Most  important  of  all,  it  lets 
companies  exploit  newer,  faster 
and  cheaper  technologies  as  they 
emerge. 

Call  1-800-633-1073  ext.8112  for 
more  information. 

WeTl  tell  you  how  you  can 
move  forward  without  worrying 
about  what  you’re  stepping  into. 


Software  that  rum  on  all  your  computers. 


ORAC 


The  more  data 
and  applications  y 
companies  create  ' 
using  software  that 
runs  on  only  one 
kind  of  computer, 
the  more  trapped 
they  become. 

^  Ai 


,  The  more  money 
l  businesses  spend 
'  on  incompatible 
mainframes,  mini¬ 
computers,  work¬ 
stations  and  PCs, 
the  more  painful 
^  the  trap^^.- 


Annual  domestic  expenditures  for 
computer  hardware. 

Gartner  Group  1990 
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More  T  han  Money 


Stephen  Sherman 


The  1990  Premier  100  Team:  (From  left)  Joseph  Maglitta,  Derek  Slater, 
Nancy  Kowal,  Michael  SuUivan-Trainor,  Kelly  Dwyer  and Joyce  Chutchian 


Money  alone,  nearly  anyone  can 
tell  you,  will  not  buy  happiness 
and  friends.  Nor  success  using 
information  technology. 

It’s  true  that  a  company  needs  to 
spend  money  on  information  technology 
often  just  to  stay  competitive.  But  to  be 
considered  “effective,”  organizations 
also  need  to  make  money  over  the  long 
haul.  That’s  why  the  Computerworld Pre¬ 
mier  100  is  not  simply  a  roster  of  big 
spenders. 

Besides  being  tied  to  IS  spending,  our 
rankings  are  based  on  five  other  carefully 
selected  criteria,  including  long-  and 
short-term  profitability.  We  also  look  at 
the  market  value  of  the  major  systems  to 
determine  whether  a  company  is  using 
current  technology.  Investments  in  peo¬ 
ple  are  as  important  as  investments  in 
hardware,  so  our  ranking  also  includes 
percentages  of  budget  for  staff  and  train¬ 
ing.  Technology  access  via  PCs  and  ter¬ 
minals  is  also  vital  to  company  effective¬ 
ness,  so  another  ratio  covers  this 
dimension. 

The  Computerworld  Premier  100  is 
actually  two  lists  in  one:  an  overall  rank¬ 
ing  of  IS  effectiveness  across  all  indus¬ 
tries,  and  separate  rankings  of  the  Top  10 


in  each  industry. 

This  ranking  system  is  used  by  com¬ 
panies  as  a  measure  of  the  value  of  their  IS 
organizations.  Each  year,  we  get  hun¬ 
dreds  of  reprint  requests  from  firms 
wondering  how  they  are  doing. 

More  than  six  months  of  research  and 
editorial  work  went  into  this  year’s  Com¬ 
puterworld  Premier  100  issue.  With  job 
hopping  at  the  top  levels  of  IS  still  com¬ 
mon,  our  staff  had  to  make  thousands  of 
calls  to  track  down  IS  chiefs  at  500  cor¬ 
porations.  Hundreds  of  hours  of  intense 
analysis  went  into  verifying  and  calculat¬ 
ing  the  survey  data. 

We  extend  congratulations  to  the 
winners,  appreciation  to  the  participat¬ 
ing  companies  and  an  invitation  to  see 
how  America’s  best  put  information 
technology  to  effective  use. 


Joseph  Maglitta 


Michael  SuUivan-Trainor 
Senior  Editors 
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Top 

IS  Users 

^oar  Abov^ 

TDugh  Times 


By  Michael  Sullivan-Trainor 
And  Joseph  Maglitta 


one  are  the  days  when  information  systems  could 
hide  in  the  back  office,  sheltered  from  the  turbulent 
winds  of  corporate  change.  As  technology  plays  a 
greater  role  in  determining  company  success, 
information  systems  professionals  are  facing  the  same 
challenges  as  their  peers  in  other  front-line  departments. 


Nothing  illustrates  this  shift  more 
clearly  than  Computerworld's  1990  Premier 
100  rankings.  Each  of  the  qualifying  com¬ 
panies  exemplifies  the  new  role  of  IS. 

Now,  rather  than  focusing  only  on  the 
latest  IBM  announcement,  Premier  100 
executives  are  grappling  with  the  various 
challenges  of  their  industries.  Financial 
services  firms  such  as  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
are  struggling  with  Wall  Street’s  woes. 
Defense  contractors  such  as  General  Dy¬ 
namics  Corp.  are  anticipating  large  reduc¬ 
tions  in  their  government  business.  Retail¬ 
ers  such  as  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  are 
battling  reduced  consumer  spending.  All 
the  companies  on  the  list  are  battening 
down  for  the  looming  recession. 

However,  the  biggest  factor  that  causes 
these  companies  to  rise  above  various  busi¬ 
ness  booby  traps  is  their  continued  com¬ 
mitment  to  IS  —  despite  corporate  perfor¬ 


mance  dips  and  anxiety  about  the  future. 
Not  coincidentally,  faith  in  IS  corresponds 
closely  to  a  company’s  ability  to  remain 
profitable  despite  tough  times. 

For  example,  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  —  the  only  company  to  rank  in  the 
Premier  100  Top  10  three  years  in  a  row 
—  repeats  its  first-place  ranking  in  1990 
with  a  61%  increase  in  profitability  from 
1988  to  1989  and  a  40%  increase  in  its  IS 
budget  (from  $285  million  to  $400  mil¬ 
lion).  These  achievements  are  the  products 
of  continued  victories  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  competitive  battles  with  its  long-dis¬ 
tance  service  rivals  as  well  as  expansion 
and  strategic  alliances. 

FMC  Corp.  rockets  to  second  place 
this  year  with  a  $110  million  IS  budget  (an 
increase  of  10%)  and  significant  invest¬ 
ments  in  new  equipment.  For  example,  IS 
spending  in  the  company’s  agricultural 
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chemicals  group  has  increased  200%  in  the 
past  three  years.  During  that  time,  three 
plants  were  upgraded  on  the  industrial 
chemicals  side  of  the  business,  along  with 
investments  in  computer  systems  for  sales 
and  marketing.  At  the  same  time,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  profitability  increased  21%  from 
198  8  to  1989.  All  these  events  occurred  at  a 
time  of  aggressive  competition  in  the 
chemicals  industry  and  threatened  defense 
cutbacks,  which  could  affect  half  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business. 

American  Airlines  and  its  parent,  AMR 
Corp.,  continue  to  wing  along  atop  the 
transportation  industry.  The  company  re¬ 
duced  its  billion-dollar  IS  spending  by  less 
than  1%,  while  maintaining  its  commit¬ 
ment  to  Sabre  and  planning  a  major  down- 
scaling  of  the  massive  computer  reserva¬ 
tion  system.  Profit  for  AMR  was  also 
down  5%,  contributing  to  its  slippage  in 
rank  to  fourth  overall. 

Other  companies  continue  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  technology  despite  profit  prob¬ 
lems  —  a  tribute  to  the  IS  executive’s  abili¬ 
ty  to  suppon  the  technology  program  in 
difficult  weather.  Sears  vaulted  to  12th 
place  in  1990  on  the  strength  of  a  20%  bud¬ 
get  increase  and  profit  growth  of  3.8%.  Yet 
the  $54  billion  giant  is  struggling  in  1990, 
and  cost-reduction  pressure  is  mounting. 
Nevertheless,  a  strong  management  com¬ 
mitment  to  technology  continues  and  may 
help  pull  the  company  back  into  the  lime¬ 
light. 

Bankers  Trust  New  York  Corp.  is 

riding  a  roller-coaster  earnings  cycle.  The 
volatility  of  South  American  loans  made  it 


No.  1  in  prof  it  growth  in  198  8  and  dealt  the 
company  a  loss  in  1989.  However,  the 
bank’s  commitment  to  IS  remains  un¬ 
swerving.  Such  support  has  allowed  the 
company  to  build  a  pioneering  architec¬ 
ture  that  supports  global  operations  at  a 
time  when  other  companies  are  struggling 
to  reach  beyond  their  current  systems  to 


^  INDUSlI^Y  RANKINGS 

Average  point  totals  for 
vertical  industries 

rP  Industry  Average 

Transportation  26,891 

Banking 

26,465 

Utilities 

26,452 

Chemicok 

26,143 

Aerospace 

26,088 

Diversified  Services 

25,948 

Petrobum  ond  Mining 

25,913 

-  Industrial  and  Automotive 

25,796 

*  Retail  ^ 

25,517 

r  Rnancial  Services 

25,486 

Consumer  Products 

25,398 

Equipment  and  Materials 

25,292 

*  Pharmaceuticals  and  Food 

25,262 

support  a  worldwide  market. 

Overall,  the  Premier  100  Top  10  in¬ 
creased  spending  by  an  average  of  8%,  or 
5.4%  of  their  total  revenue,  down  0.2% 
from  last  year’s  Top  10.  Investments  in 
current  computer  systems  increased  by  an 
average  of  6%,  but  the  ratio  to  revenue  ac¬ 
tually  decreased  by  0.2%.  Investments  in 
personnel  also  decreased  by  an  average  of 


5%,  and  training  expenditures  remained 
about  even.  The  growth  area  is  personal 
computers  and  terminals,  which  increased 
by  an  average  of  1 2  % . 

As  significant  as  the  statistics  are,  the 
way  that  these  investments  are  applied 
make  the  difference  between  Premier  100 
winners  and  the  rest  of  the  pack.  One  key 
ingredient  to  a  recipe  for  IS  effectiveness 
is  the  ability  to  carry  out  a  unified  vision  of 
where  technology  integrates  with  business 
requirements.  For  the  top  companies,  this 
statement  is  more  than  motherhood  and 
apple  pie:  It  is  the  way  they  do  their  jobs. 

For  example,  MCI  succeeds  because  its 
IS  investments  are  intrinsic  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  growth  of  its  network  —  the  sin¬ 
gle  most  important  element  in  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  arsenal.  Savvy  marketing  and  key 
strategic  relationships  would  falter  with¬ 
out  a  solid  systems  infrastructure  to  back 
them  up. 

American  Airlines  is  likewise  guided  by 
such  single-minded  vision.  Sabre  is  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  the  company’s  attention,  and  IS  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  making  it  work  and  making  it 
work  well. 

A  unified  sense  of  where  technology 
should  be  applied  and  how  to  apply  it  per¬ 
meates  the  atmosphere  of  IS  operations  at 
FMC,  3  M  Co.  and  Caterpillar,  Inc.  as  well. 

As  important  as  insight  into  systems  ap¬ 
plications  are  the  tools  to  carry  out  the 
functions.  Leading-edge  technologies  or 
ways  to  revitalize  old  applications  are  vital 
to  carrying  out  the  promise  of  IS.  All  of  the 
top  companies  employ  current  technology 
to  get  the  job  done.  But  some  stand  out 


This  Season,  Corporations  Want  A  Lean,  Mean  IS  Machine 


Leaner,  more  supple  and  closer  to  the  action  is  how 
firms  want  their  IS  organizations,  IS  executives  say. 
Rather  than  centralize  or  decentralize,  executives  report 
that  their  organizations  are  crafting  new,  hybrid  structures 
combining  both  forms.  In  fact,  a  survey  of  companies  re¬ 
veals  that  more  than  half  (56)  are  now  operating  “mixed” 
IS  organizations.  Another  24  retain  centralized  structures, 
while  12  are  fully  decentralized. 

Proponents  of  mixed  structures  include  the  following: 
FMC  Corp.,  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Abbott  Laboratories, 
ALCOA  and  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  Centralization 
is  favored  by  Paine  Webber,  Inc.,  The  Travelers  Corp.  and 
Signet  Banking  Corp.,  to  name  a  few.  Among  the  larger  de¬ 
centralized  companies  are  American  Express  Co.,  Gencorp,' 
Inc.  and  United  Technologies  Corp. 

According  to  IS  managers,  the  new  hybrid  structures  let 
organizations  take  advantage  of  local  access  to  technology 


while  still  providing  overall  guidance  for  systems  efforts 
from  the  central  organization. 

An  important  related  development  is  the  fast-growing 
popularity  of  data  center  consolidation  as  a  cost-cutting 
measure.  All  told,  43  of  the  companies  report  that  they 
have  merged  or  consolidated  data  centers  over  the  last 
year  —  thanks  to  better  and  more  efficient  technology.  An¬ 
other  27  expect  to  do  so  in  the  coming  year. 

Typical  among  consolidators  is  Edwin  Sherin,  senior 
vice-president  of  IS  at  Primerica  Corp.,  who  reports:  “We 
will  continue  to  implement  a  data  center  consolidation  ef¬ 
fort  which  will  yield  significant  expense  savings.” 

Ameritech  reports  data  center  consolidations  from  1 4  to 
four  over  a  five-year  period. 

Consolidation  is  especially  popular  among  aerospace 
firms,  which  are  also  restructuring  and  downsizing  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  federal  defense  budget  cutbacks. 
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more  than  others. 

Merck  and  Co.’s  Albert  Cinorre,  vice- 
president  of  computer  resources,  oversees 
an  IS  budget  of  $  1 8  5  million.  Traditionally 
a  major  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  shop, 
Merck  has  turned  to  the  latest  IBM  sys¬ 
tems  to  speed  drug  development,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  area  of  molecular  modeling. 

Such  investments  in  the  latest  systems 
must  be  tempered  today  with  a  keen  aware¬ 
ness  of  budget  contraints.  Cost  efficiency 
is  a  major  theme  among  the  most  effective 


HIGHEST  TRAINING  RATIOS 
Percentage  of  IS  budget  spent 
on  training 

Corporation 

Percent 

3M  Co. 

7.2 

FMC  Corp. 

7.0 

The  Travelers  Corp. 

7.0 

Union  Carbide 

7.0 

MCI  Communications  Corp. 

6.0 

Merck  and  Co. 

6.0 

Becton,  Dickinson  and  Co. 

5.4 

Northeast  Utilities 

5.2 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

5.2 

users  of  IS.  At  FMC,  for  example,  no  pro¬ 
cessor  is  bought  before  its  time.  The  sys¬ 
tems  are  purchased  at  the  beginning  of 
their  cycle  below  peak  costs  and  are  jetti¬ 
soned  before  their  value  expires.  But  more 
than  that,  the  latest  3090  or  direct-access 
storage  device  will  not  cross  the  threshold 
of  the  organization’s  computer  center 


without  a  proven  business  requirement  for 
the  system. 

The  IS  group  at  Caterpillar  is  also  ada¬ 
mant  that  technology  usage  match  business 
requirements.  This  emphasis  coincides 
with  a  management  direction  that  ties  in¬ 
vestments  to  the  total  business  rather  than  a 
single  task.  For  example.  Caterpillar  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  five-year  project  called  “Plant 
With  a  Future”  that  will  revamp  the  com¬ 
pany’s  32  facilities  worldwide  by  1992 
through  the  use  of  the  latest 
systems. 

Other  companies  empha¬ 
size  process  and  integration 
with  the  company  culture  as 
subtler  ways  to  fashion  effec¬ 
tive  IS  organizations.  Gener¬ 
al  Dynamics  focuses  on  total 
quality  management,  where 
less  than  100%  quality  is  un¬ 
acceptable.  Such  concentra¬ 
tion  speeds  application  devel¬ 
opment  by  involving  more 
user  participation  and  em¬ 
beds  the  philosophy  of  doing 
it  right  the  first  time  into  the 
organization’s  culture. 

Likewise,  3M  is  a  compa¬ 
ny  that  lives  by  innovating.  Its  manufactur¬ 
ing  process  is  marked  by  continual  en¬ 
hancement  and  reinvention  of  its  products. 
IS  at  3  M  is  the  life-support  system,  making 
innovation  possible  through  speeding  idea 
development  to  later  process  stages  and  us¬ 
ing  standards  to  guarantee  uniformity 
throughout  the  world. 

Last  but  still  key  is  an  emphasis  on  the 
people  who  run  the  IS  op¬ 
erations.  Companies  such 
as  Paine  Webber  and 
Union  Texas  Petroleum 
Holdings,  Inc.  empower 
those  involved  in  IS  — 
both  users  and  technical 
specialists  —  by  giving 
them  control  over  their 
work  and  exposure  to 
both  technical  and  busi¬ 
ness  requirements.  In  fact, 
Paine  Webber  recently 
fired  71  outside  consul¬ 
tants  and  entrusted  their 
projects  to  internal  staff  to 
cut  costs  and  to  show  faith 
in  the  staff  at  the  same 
time. 

I'he  Previ  'ter  100  also 
tells  the  story  of  compa¬ 
nies  that,  despite  strong 
efforts,  find  it  difficult  to 


keep  up  with  the  highfliers  in  the  choppy 
IS  stratosphere.  'Lhough  they  are  still  ef¬ 
fective  IS  operations,  the  companies  are 
finding  that  business  circumstances  are 
taking  their  toll.  Among  these  are  Baxter 
International,  Inc.,  which  fell  from  the 
lofty  position  ofeighth  overall  and  No.  1  in 
manufacturing  last  year  to  50th  this  year 
because  of  significant  downsizing  and  re¬ 
structuring,  leading  to  a  $50  million  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  IS  budget.  Michael  Heschel, 


Baxter’s  well-known  IS  chief,  moved  over 
to  head  IS  at  Security  Pacific  Corp. 

Modest  increases  in  spending  and  prof¬ 
it  at  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  another  industry 
winner  last  year,  caused  it  to  be  passed  by 
other  fast-rising  companies.  The  company 
relocated  five  spots  lower  on  the  list,  with 
continued  data  center  consolidations  as  the 
major  activity. 

Lockheed  Corp.  toppled  down  on  the 
list  because  of  a  large  reduction  in  profit 
accompanied  by  changes  caused  by  a  re¬ 
structuring  of  the  aeronautical  group, 
shutting  down  operations  in  California 
and  consolidating  in  Georgia. 

Northrop  Corp.  also  fell  lower  on  the 
list  with  a  23%  budget  cut  as  part  of  con¬ 
solidations  and  streamlining.  This  cut  was 
accompanied  by  a  large  drop  in  profits. 

Other  companies,  such  as  Northeast 
Utilities,  which  captured  the  top  rank 
overall  in  1988,  simply  failed  to  keep  up 
with  the  pack.  Modest  budget  and  value  in¬ 
creases  of  less  than  2%  and  personal  com¬ 
puter  and  terminals  boosts  of  less  than  10% 
coupled  with  a  10%  profit  drop  caused  the 
company  to  fall  further  down  the  list. 

All  the  ups  and  downs  of  life  at  the  top 
of  IS  evidenced  by  the  ilumputenvorU Pre 
mier  100  show  the  battle  scars  of  the 
1990s.  And  to  think  it’s  only  the  beginning 
of  the  decade.  □ 


SPENDING  HIGHS  AND  LOWS 

j 

Largest  IS  budget 

Corporation 

1990  IS  Budget 
(millions) 

Overall 

rank 

AMR  Corp. 

1,214 

4 

Boeing  Co. 

1,164 

49 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

990 

12 

Ameritech  Applied  Technology 

880 

23 

American  Express  Co.* 

A  J74 

26 

Smallest  IS  budget 

•  ' 

Corporation 

1990  IS  Budget 
(millions) 

Overall 

rank 

Louisiona  Land  &  Exploration  Co.* 

7 

86 

The  Penn  Central  Corp.* 

15 

75 

Jostens,  Inc.* 

16 

100 

Freeport-McMoran,  Inc. 

17 

70 

Union  Texos  Petroleum  Holdings,  Inc. 

18 

5 

‘Buclgots  lire  Ijiisc'ii  Oil  esliiiiiucs. 

BIGGENL  PC:  USERS 
Pop  1 0  PC  to  employee  ratios 

Corporation  PCs:  employee 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 

1.58 

1 

MCI  Communications  Corp. 

1.55 

1 

US  West 

1.50 

1 

AMR  Corp. 

1.29 

1 

Bankamerica  Corp. 

1.29 

1 

Signet  Banking  Corp. 

1.25 

1 

Louisiana  Land  and  Exploration  Co. 

1.21 

1 

The  Travelers  Corp. 

1.15 

1 

Oryx  Energy  Co. 

1.10 

1 

Union  Texas  Petroleum  Holding  Co. 

.95 

1 
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Tkhnology  for 


Now,  bankers^  nuclear  physicists^  athletes^  students 
and  scores  more  can  waU<  ri^t  into  a  virtual  shopping 
mall  or  information.  How?  The  answer  is  an  exciting  new 
on-line  gateway  service  called  NYNEX  INFO-LOOK* 
developed  by  our  Science  &  Technology  Center. 

To  entep  all  you  need  is  a  computer^  modem,  and  a 
calling  card  from  New  England  or  New  York  Telephone. 

Iks  that  simple  because  we  designed  special  software  that 
allows  your  computer  to  interact  directly  with  the  database 
that  holds  the  verification  and  billing  information.  So  instead 
of  waiting  days  to  receive  confirmation  and  a  password 
by  mail,  you  now  have  only  to  wait  milliseconds. 


The  software  is  so  successful^  we^re  now  offering  it 
to  other  telephone  companies  for  their  gateway  services. 

The  NYNEXTamily  of  companies  can  offer  you 
everything  from  network  services  and  software  to  computers 
and  systems  integration.  So  call  us  at  1 800  535-1535. 

Ids  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


Need  to  communicate?  Need  to  compute?  The  answer  is 


©  1990  NYNEX  Corporation. 
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PREMIER 


Survey: 


100 


High  Pressure, 
High  Stakes 


By  Michael  Sullivan-Trainor 
And  Joseph  Maglitta 


More  pressure.  More 

money.  More  busi¬ 
ness  focus.  The  new 
reality  is  unmistak¬ 
able:  Information 

technology  has  become  a  much 
higher-stakes  game. 

Top  information  systems  execu¬ 
tives  say  their  companies  are  count¬ 
ing  on  information  technology 
more  than  ever  to  shore  up  and  even 
expand  their  businesses.  Any  doubts 
about  the  passing  of  the  sheltered, 
glass-house  days  of  data  processing 
are  dead  as  an  IBM  360.  To  be  in  IS 
today  means  to  be  in  business.  Big 
business. 

That’s  the  clear  message  from 
the  first-ever  poll  of  Computerworld 
Premier  100  firms.  The  telephone 
survey  was  conducted  by  First  Mar¬ 
ket  Research  in  Boston,  between 
Aug.  27  and  Sept.  12.  Respondents 
were  92  top  information  executives 
in  Premier  100  companies. 

Of  course,  life  in  a  faster  lane  has 
its  pluses:  Despite  a  choking  nation¬ 
al  economy,  most  IS  managers  say 
their  budgets  have  increased  this 
year.  Nearly  six  in  10  got  hikes  that 
averaged  a  healthy  17.2%  for  1990. 

“[IS  spending]  is  like  a  wheel,” 
says  William  Friel,  an  executive 
vice-president  at  The  Prudential  In¬ 
surance  Co.  “We  are  consistently 
driving  down  the  unit  cost  of  com- 


!  During  the  past  year,  do  you 
believe  that  the  degree  of 
scrutiny  by  top  management 
and  shareholders  has 
increased,  decreased  or 
stayed  about  the  same? 


i  Increased  . 70 

Stayed  the  same . 21 

Decreased .  0 


"  Number  of  respondents  (Base:  91) 

puting,  but  we  are  investing  more  to 
deliver  more  applications  support¬ 
ing  the  business  thrust.” 

Only  about  one  in  10  IS  budgets 
took  a  cut.  The  average  decrease 
was  15.8%. 

The  extra  cash  comes  at  a  price, 
however.  Companies  sinking  more 
money  into  information  technology 
want  more  payback  for  their  dollar. 
The  result  is  that  IS  managers  are 


feeling  more  top  managers  breath¬ 
ing  down  their  necks.  Nearly  three- 
quarters  say  they  are  more  closely 
scrutinized  by  top  management  and 
stockholders  than  they  were  a  year 
ago. 

“We  have  had  moderate  budget 
increases,  but  every  increase  is  tied 
to  specific  projects  that  are  expected 
to  save  the  company  big  bucks,” 
says  Alfred  Caponiti,  director  of 
data  and  database  administration  at 
Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

This  reality,  among  others,  has 
led  three-quarters  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  to  set  up  programs  to  measure 
the  value  or  effectiveness  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology.  Results,  howev¬ 
er,  have  been  mixed:  More  than  half 
rated  their  program  only  “some¬ 
what  successful.” 

With  more  responsibility  also 
comes  more  worry,  executives  say. 
What  keeps  top  IS  managers  awake 
at  3  a.m..^  Increasingly,  it’s  the  same 


In  your  opinion,  what  will  be  the  biggest  challenges  facing  your  IS 


department  in  the  coming  year? 

Top  four  answers 

Improving  products  and  services  and  keeping  costs  down . 30 

Implementing  new  systems  and  staying  current  with  technology . 25 

Integration  of  systems  and  data . 15 

Finding  qualified  people  and  developing  skills .  7 

Number  of  respondents  (Base:  92) 
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issues  that  keep  their  business  coun¬ 
terparts  awake:  the  need  to  make 
profitable,  competitive  products; 
handling  technological  change  and 
integration;  worldwide  recession; 
and  disenchanted  customers. 

“Because  of  the  competitiveness 
within  the  banking  industry,  every¬ 
one  is  taking  a  tighter  look  at  the 
bottom  line,”  says  Bob  Sevacko, 
manager  of  data  center  operations  at 
Wells  Fargo  and  Co. 

Predictably,  most  IS  executives 
in  every  industry  say  they  expect 
competition  to  get  tougher  during 
the  next  year. 

Many  IS  executives’  worlds  are 
also  getting  bigger  —  and  fast. 
Nearly  half  say  their  IS  organiza¬ 
tions  expanded  abroad  or  began  of¬ 
fering  systems  support  outside  the 
U.S.  during  the  past  year.  Their 
confidence  level  is  high;  the  major¬ 
ity  think  U.S.  companies  are  more 
effective  users  of  information  tech¬ 
nology  than  Japanese  or  European 
firms,  especially  the  latter. 

Yet  despite  a  new,  strong  busi¬ 
ness  focus,  IS  executives  haven’t 
forgotten  that  their  big  weapon  is 
still  technology.  Imaging  systems  in 
particular  are  seen  as  having  the 
“most  critical”  value  for  competi¬ 
tive  success  during  the  next  five 
years,  followed  closely  by  local- area 
networks  and  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  (CASE)  tools.  In¬ 
terestingly,  media  darlings  such  as 
workstations,  distributed  process¬ 
ing  and  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Network  ranked  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list. 

Faith  in  technology  remains 
high.  A  full  9  8  %  say  that  advanced  or 
leading-edge  technology  is  critical 
or  important  to  their  competitive 
survival.  “Local  and  long-distance 
telephone  services  are  extremely 
competitive  now,”  says  Derek  Bai¬ 
ley,  manager  of  systems  and  opera- 


How  important  is  advanced 
or  leading-edge  technology  to 
staying  competitive  in  your 


industry? 

Critical . 24 

Very  important . 47 

Somewhat  important  . 20 

Not  very  important .  1 


Number  of  respondents  (Base:  92) 


tions  at  United  Telecommunica¬ 
tions.  “Without  the  advantage  in 
clarity  that  our  fiber-optic  technol¬ 
ogy  gives  us,  we  would  not  be  able  to 
compete.” 

Indeed,  the  idea  of  using  infor¬ 
mation  technology  to  get  a  leg  up  on 
the  competition  is  far  from  dead. 
During  the  last  12  months,  two- 
thirds  of  the  respondents  installed 
an  information  system  with  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  providing  compet¬ 
itive  advantage. 


REDESIGN  TREND 

Premier  100  companies  are  not 
merely  throwing  dollars  at  technol¬ 
ogy,  though.  Most  recognize  a  clear 
need  to  fundamentally  change  the 
way  they  do  business.  To  this  end,  a 
whopping  four-fifths  say  they  have 
redesigned  or  re-engineered  a  key 
business  process  to  take  advantage 
of  information  technology.  The 
trend  is  expected  to  continue. 

Nearly  three-quarters  have 
looked  into  outsourcing.  Half  say 
they  will  outsource  all  or  part  of 
their  operations  within  the  next  12 
months. 

For  example,  the  refining  and 
marketing  branch  at  Sun  Co.  has 
signed  a  letter  of  intent  to  outsource 
its  data  operations.  “We  are  getting 
rid  of  surplus  computing  power  and 
building  space.  The  end  result  is  sig¬ 
nificant  savings,”  says  Edward  Par¬ 


What  is  the  single  biggest  challenge  now  facing  your  industry? 

Top  four  answers 


Technological  change  and  integration . . . 21 

Providing  profitable  and  campetitive  products . 20 

Expense  control  and  low-cost  production . . .  10 

Worldwide  recession  and  global  situation  .  7 

Number  of  respondents  (Base:  92) 


rish,  director  of  IS. 

In  the  executives’  own  compa¬ 
nies,  sales  and  marketing  are  hot 
spots  demanding  attention,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  manufacturing  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service. 

Faced  with  both  technical  and 
business  challenges,  how  do  top  IS 
managers  plan  to  survive  the  next 
few  years.^  Most  executives  say 
good  technology  planning  and  inte¬ 
gration  are  key.  Also  required,  they 
say,  is  a  strong  top  management  buy- 
in  and  extra  attention  to  staffing  and 
training. 

“The  people  you  hire  are  ex¬ 
tremely  important,”  says  Karen 
French,  manager  of  programming  at 
Ingersoll-Rand  Corp.  “Without 
strong  commitment  from  manage¬ 
ment,  we  take  a  few  steps  backward 
and  become  a  file  server-type  opera¬ 
tion,  instead  of  an  integrated  part  of 
business  planning.” 


Has  your  company's  IS 
budget  increased,  decreased 
or  stayed  the  same  during 
the  past  year? 


Increased  . 53 

Stayed  the  same . 21 

Decreased . 15 


Number  of  respondents  (Base:  89) 


Their  advice  for  rising  IS  stars.^ 
Besides  learning  the  business,  IS  ex¬ 
ecutives  say  to  focus  on  keeping 
technically  current  and  acquiring 
good  people  skills. 

In  the  long  term,  some  IS  execu¬ 
tives  foresee  that  the  blurring  be¬ 
tween  technology  and  business  will 
eventually  extend  deeper  into  com¬ 
pany  ranks. 

“If  you  look  at  the  decade  ahead 

—  especially  the  end  of  the  decade 

—  I  think  it  will  become  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  distinguish  the  programmer 
from  the  business  person,”  says  Jim 
Gottardi,  manager  of  IS  at  Phillips 
Petroleum. 

“The  distinction  we  see  today 
will  blur.  CASE  technology,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  may  ultimately  allow  a  fairly 
nontechnical  person  with  limited 
[or  no]  knowledge  of  programming 
languages  to  develop  a  working  ap¬ 
plication,”  he  says.  □ 
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'FLAWING  AT  A 

lEAROT 


The  OPEN  LOOK" user  interface. 

It's  a  real  hit  with  independent  software 
vendors,  in-house  developers  and  end 
users.  In  fact,  over  300  applications  are 
in  development  today.  By  people  like 
Lotus®  INFORMIX^sland  Graphics® 
Interleaf®  and  Frame!  And  it's  the  most 
popular  front  end  to  UNIX!  For  a 
number  of  reasons. 

First  of  aU,  it  makes  UNIX  easy  to  use. 
Because  there  are  no  complicated  UNIX 
commands.  It  also  looks  better  than  any 
other  interface.  From  its  icons  to  its  3D 
elements.  And  makes  users  more  effi¬ 
cient.  For  example,  our  drag  and  drop 
feature  gives  them  a  simple,  intuitive 
way  to  move  files  around  the  desktop. 
Our  push-pin  icon  makes  it  even  easier 
to  use.  And  OPEN  LOOK  gives  users 
the  same  interface  across  multiple  plat¬ 
forms,  so  they  learn  it  once.  And  enjoy 
access  to  a  huge  range  of  network 
resources. 

As  a  developer,  you'll  see  it's  also  the 
easiest  to  work  with.  Because  it's  part  of 
OpenWindows"  a  complete  develop¬ 
ment  environment.  With  the  tools  you 
need  to  create  applications  faster  than 


ever.  And  ready-made  features,  like  our 
DeskSet  “  graphical  productivity  tools, 
that  you  can  give  users  right  away. 

Of  course,  the  business  reasons  to 
choose  OPEN  LOOK  are  just  as  strong. 
OPEN  LOOK  is  the  standard  interface 
of  AT&T's  UNIX  System  V.4,  so  it's 
included  at  no  charge.  And  it  will  run  on 
over  20  platforms,  including  DEC!  HP,® 
and  IBM!  Since  it's  portable  across 
multiple  platforms,  you  only  write  your 
application  once.  Which  saves  thou¬ 
sands  of  man-hours.  Finally,  with  OPEN 
LOOK,  you  have  the  full  support  of 
a  company  that  leads  the  workstation 
industry  in  worldwide  shipments! 

We've  put  together  a  videotape  that 
shows  you  exactly  what  OPEN  LOOK  is 
all  about.  Just  call  us  at  1-800-624-8999 
(ext.  2068),  and  we'll  send  you  a 
free  copy. 

Then  find  a  nice  comfortable  seat 
close  to  your  screen.  Because  the  closer 
you  look,  the  better  we  get. 

#sun 

microsystems 


mentioned  are  identified  by  the  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  resfX'Ctive  companies  or  organizations.  "Source,  International  Data  Corpr)ration,  hWt).  36,3%  market  shaa'. 


Microcomputer 
services  and  support. 
TRW  does  it  all! 


As  America's  leading  independent  service 
provider  for  microcomputers,  TRW  offers  a 
full  menu  of  expert  maintenance  services. 

But  did  you  know  that  we  also  provide  the 
widest  range  of  micro  support  programs 
—  from  technology  selection  to  LANs  to 
training  to  ongoing  problem-solving  and 
more?  For  example: 

Did  you  know  that  TRW  is  your  single  source 
for  a  service  solution  customized  to  your  indi¬ 
vidual  requirements  and  budget?  Our  expert 
know-how  covers  over  2,500  microcomputers 
and  peripheral  devices  from  more  than  100 
leading  manufacturers. 

Did  you  know  that  our  new,  direct  access, 
"walk-you-through"  telephone  support  can 
maximize  end-user  productivity  by  providing 
expert  solutions  to  micro  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  problems  in  minutes? 

Did  you  know  that  TRW's  advanced  LAN 
Support  can  assist  you  in  network  design, 
implementation  and  administration  (remote 
and  local),  including  hardware,  operating 
system  and  application  software? 

Did  you  know  that  our  Micro  Training  program 
can  sharpen  end-users'  skills  with  a  wide 
range  of  courses  in  microcomputer  hardware 
and  software  related  subjects? 

The  widest  range  of 
maintenance  and  support  services 
in  the  industry. 

As  computer  technology  evolves,  TRW's  total 
support  services  help  you  keep  pace.  We  help 
you  utilize  and  manage  your  microcomputer 
equipment  more  efficiently,  more  productively. 

Now  that  you  have  a  better  idea  of  how  TRW 
can  provide  the  micro  solutions  you  need,  call 
today  and  get  started: 


More  Than  Just  Maintenance  1-800-922-0897 


TRW  Customer  Service  Division 

©TRW  Inc.,  1990  TRW  is  the  name  and  mark  of  TRW  Inc. 


EMC's  600  megabyte  SL/932-XP 
DASD  outperforms  IBM's  9332  by  20% 
and  more.  That  translates  to  higher 
AS/400  performanee.  And  a  whole 
new  level  of  user  productivity 

Th6  S6Cr6t: 

An  Advanced  Bi-Directional  Controller 
That  Keeps  Pace  With  The  CPU. 

EMC's  exclusive  controller  tech¬ 
nology  virtually  eliminates  controller 
contention.  Dual  microprocessors 
and  a  split-dedicated  buffer  provide 
simultaneous  data  transfer  between  the 
CPU  and  drives.  By  comparison,  IBM's 
single-microprocessor,  single-buffer 
controller  bottlenecks  data  transfer— 
constraining  system  performance. 


Even  so,  over  time,  all  hard  drives  gen¬ 
erate  soft  errors.  But  EMC's  DASD 
subsystem  automatically  monitors 
these  errors  and  alerts  you  immedi¬ 
ately  if  the  soft  error  threshold  is  ever 
reached.  You'll  know  of  problems  on 
the  horizon.  And  have  plenty  of  time 
to  take  simple,  preventive  action. 

20%  Faster. 

20%  Less  Expensive. 

Now  you  can  get  a  storage  system 
that  complements  your  CPU's  perfor¬ 
mance,  driving  productivity  to  a  new 
level.  Even  before  it's  turned  on,  you'll 
be  ahead  of  the  game  through  lower 
initial  cost.  Our  SL/932-XP:  the  opti¬ 
mum  data  storage  solution. 


Foster  Hardware. 

Another  Plus. 

EMC's  16ms  seek  time  (versus 
19.5ms  for  IBM's)  speeds  data  transfer 
even  further.  Combined  with  our  so¬ 
phisticated  controller,  you  can  realize 
throughput  advantages  to  28% .  But 
don't  just  believe  us.  A  major  industry 
magazine  just  published  their  own 
benchmark  tests.  Call  us  and  we'll 
send  you  a  copy  of  their  study. 


EMC  knows  how  to  make  your 
AS/400  the  most  it  can  be.  We're  the 
world's  largest  independent  manufac¬ 
turer  of  storage  products  for  midrange 
and  mainframe  systems.  Let  us  tell  you 
more.  Call  us  at  1-800-222-EMC2,  ex¬ 
tension  M05  6.  (In  MA,  508-435-1000. 
In  Canada,  1-800-543-4782.) 


Reliahility. 

OalyEMC^s  AS/400  DASD  Offers 
Autooiatic  ErrorThresholdiag. 

Our  disk  assembly's  150,000-hour 
MTBE  is  the  best  in  the  business.  You 
just  can't  buy  a  more  reliable  system. 


EMC 

The  System 

Enhancement  Company 


Bener  Computer  Hardware 
Is  lust  The  Begiamag. 


At  EMC,  our  goal  is  to  give  you 
everything  you  need  to  make  the 
most  of  your  system.  As  an  AS/400 
user,  you'll  realize  benefits  from  our 
experience  in  the  S/3X  world -as  well 
as  from  our  expertise  in  the  world  of 
mainframes.  But  there's  more  to  EMC 
than  hardware. 

Local  Support,  Around  The 
Globe.  We  understand  how  vitally 
important  it  is  for  you  to  have  prompt, 
capable  support.  That's  why  we  main¬ 
tain  a  worldwide  network  of  direct  ser¬ 
vice  centers,  each  providing  complete 
customer  support -from  corporate  to 
engineering.  All  of  our  centers  stock 
a  full  line  of  spares,  so  EMC  Customer 
Engineers  arrive  at  your  site  fully 
equipped  and  ready  to  service. 

Immediate  Answers.  24  Hours 
A  Day,  Every  Day.  Our  Customer 
Response  Center  is  staffed  by  profes¬ 
sionals  who  provide  answers -fast. 


At  their  fingertips  is  our  on-line  cus¬ 
tomer  database,  containing  a  com¬ 
plete  site  profile  and  service  history  of 
your  account.  This  advanced,  interac¬ 
tive  scheduling  and  dispatch  system 
enables  our  Customer  Service  Tech¬ 
nicians  to  resolve  most  cases  right 
over  the  phone. 

Total  Commitment.  EMC  takes 
great  pride  in  helping  you  get  maxi¬ 
mum  productivity  from  your  IBM 
investment.  We're  dedicated  to  con¬ 
tinuous  innovation  in  all  of  our  prod¬ 
uct  and  service  areas.  Together,  as  a 
team,  we'll  make  your  AS/400  work 
more  efficiently  than  ever. 

Let  us  start  proving  it,  right  now. 
We  offer  a  full  range  of  performance 
tuning  and  system  management 
guides  that  help  get  the  most  from 
IBM  systems.  And  they're  free  to  all 
midrange  users.  Just  give  us  a  call. 
1-800-222-EMC2,  extension  M056. 


EMC 

The  System  Enhancement  Company 


Corporate  Headquarters  Hopkinton,  MA  508/435-1000  Canadian  Headquarters  Toronto,  Ontario  416/620-7777 
European  Headquarters  Surrey,  England  081-668-5511  Pacific  Rim  Headquarters  North  Sydney,  Australia  |61)  2  922-7888 

Amsterdam  ■  Atlanta  ■  Austin  ■  Boston  ■  Charlotte  ■  Chicago  ■  Cincinnati  •  Cleveland  ■  Costa  Mesa  ■  Dallas  ■  Denver  ■  Detroit  ■  Dusseldorf  ■  Frankfurt  ■  Hamburg  ■  Hong  Kong 
Houston  •  London  ■  Los  Angeles  ■  Lyon  ■  Manchester  ■  Melbourne  ■  Miami  ■  Milan  ■  Minneapolis  ■  Montreal  ■  Munich  ■  Nashville  ■  New  York  City  ■  Paris  ■  Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh  ■  Raleigh  ■  Rochester  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle  ■  St.  Louis  ■  Stuttgart  ■  Toronto  ■  Vancouver  ■  Washington,  D.C. 


IBM,  9332  and  AS/400  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp.  IBM  is  not  affiliated  with  EMC  Corporation. 
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How  We  Rank  The  Premier  1 00 


TARGET  GROUP 

To  qualify  for  Computerworld ’s  Premier 
1 00 ,  a  company  must  be  publicly  trad¬ 
ed,  U.S. -based  and  in  the  top  half  of  its 
vertical  industry  group  as  listed  in  the 
annual  “Fortune  Industrial  500“  or 
“Fortune  Service  500”.  Only  parent 
companies  are  ranked;  subsidiaries 
are  considered  under  parent  company 
affiliations.  Firms  that  make  the  major¬ 
ity  of  their  revenue  from  the  sale  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  and  related  prod¬ 
ucts  are  not  included  in  the  ranking. 

DATA  GATHERING 

Premier  100  companies  are  ranked 
based  on  data  gathered  in  an  exten¬ 
sive  survey  that  involves  mail  surveys 
followed  by  telephone  interviews.  Data 
is  collected  from  the  chief  information 
systems  executive  in  the  organization. 
In  a  limited  number  of  cases  where  the 
company  does  not  supply  data,  Com¬ 
puterworld  generates  estimates  based 
on  market  research  and  other  sources. 
All  estimates  are  confirmed  prior  to 
rank  calculation. 

RANK  CALCULATION 

Overall  scores  are  based  on  the  sum  of 
point  totals  of  six  criteria;  1)  IS  budget 
2)  five-year  profit  average  3)  current 
market  value  of  major  processors 

4)  percentage  of  budget  spent  on  staff 

5)  percentage  of  budget  spent  on 


training  and  6)  ratio  of  personal  com¬ 
puters  and  terminals  to  total  employ¬ 
ees.  Each  criterion  is  calculated  sepa¬ 
rately  for  all  firms  in  the  target  group. 
Point  totals,  which  are  weighted  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  relative  importance, 
are  then  combined,  yielding  a  final 
score. 

IS  BUDGET 

The  IS  budget  is  measured  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  total  revenue.  This  levels 
the  field,  so  that  the  largest  firms, 
which  are  able  to  invest  significantly 
more  in  IS,  do  not  dominate  the  rank¬ 
ing. 

To  account  for  differences  in  spend¬ 
ing  levels  between  industries,  a  com¬ 
pany’s  budget/revenue  percentage  is 
then  compared  with  the  average  for  IS 
spending  as  a  percentage  of  revenue 
for  that  company’s  industry. 

For  example,  a  bank’s  percentage 
is  compared  with  an  industry  average 
spending  percentage  of  more  than 
4%,  while  a  retailer’s  percentage  is 
compared  with  an  average  percentage 
of  1%.  The  firms  that  achieve  the 
greatest  difference  between  their  per¬ 
centage  and  the  average  for  their  in¬ 
dustry  receive  the  most  points.  This  is 
weighted  by  a  factor  of  30. 

PROFIT  AVERAGE 

The  ranking  employs  a  rolling,  five-year 


profit  average.  In  the  1990  edition, 
profits  for  ’8o, ’86, ’87, ’88  and  ’89 
were  considered.  The  companies  with 
the  largest  average  growth  in  profits  re¬ 
ceived  the  most  points,  weighted  by  a 
factor  of  15. 

PROCESSOR  VALUE 

The  value  of  major  processors,  specifi¬ 
cally  mainframes  and  minicomputers, 
is  calculated  based  on  what  the  sys¬ 
tems  would  be  worth  if  they  were  sold 
on  the  market  today.  This  figure  is  then 
divided  by  total  revenue  so  that  large 
firms  do  not  automatically  gain  more 
points.  The  percentage  of  value  to  rev¬ 
enue  is  weighted  by  a  factor  of  1 5. 

STAFF  AND  TRAINING 

Calculations  for  staff  and  training  are 
based  on  amounts  for  those  items 
compared  with  the  IS  budget.  Fewer 
points  are  given  fora  larger  percentage 
spent  on  staff.  More  points  are  given 
for  a  larger  percentage  spent  on  train¬ 
ing.  Ftiints  for  staff  percentages  are 
weighted  by  a  factor  of  10.  Training 
points  are  weighted  by  a  factor  of  1 5. 

PCS  AND  TERMINALS 

The  total  numbers  of  PCs  and  termi¬ 
nals  are  added  together  and  then  di¬ 
vided  by  the  total  number  of  employ¬ 
ees  to  obtain  this  ratio.  Points  for  the 
ratio  are  weighted  by  a  factor  of  1 5. 


Definitions 


CHART  TYPES 

Following  this  page  is  the  main  chart 
listing  data  for  those  companies  that 
qualified  for  the  Top  1 00  ranking.  Each 
vertical  industry  section  also  contains 
a  chart  that  lists  data  for  the  Top  10 
companies  in  specific  industries,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  they  qualified  for 
the  Top  100. 

IS  BUDGET 

Figures  represent  1 990  totals  for  cor¬ 
poratewide  capital  and  operating  bud¬ 
gets  for  information  systems  and  ser¬ 
vices.  Expenditures  for  staff,  hardware, 
software  and  data  communications  are 
included.  Not  included  are  telecom¬ 


munications  costs  or  spending  on  in¬ 
formation  technology  by  departments 
other than  IS. 

1989  PROFIT 

Profits  used  in  the  ranking  are  after  tax¬ 
es  and  after  extraordinary  credits  or 
charges.  Profit  for  mutual  insurance 
companies  is  based  on  net  gain  from 
operations,  and  revenue  is  based  on 
premium  and  annuity  income  plus  net 
investment  income. 

MARKET  VALUE 

Figures  are  totals  for  the  current  mar¬ 
ket  value  for  all  major  processors,  in¬ 
cluding  supercomputers,  mainframes 


and  minicomputers.  They  reflect  the 
dollar  value  of  the  systems  if  they  were 
sold  on  the  market  today,  regardless  of 
whether  the  company  owns  or  leases 
the  systems. 

OTHER  STATISTICS 

Training  figures  include  in-house  and 
off-site  costs.  Staff  figures  include  sal¬ 
ary,  benefits  and  travel.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  personal  computers  and  termi¬ 
nals  include  brokerage  systems,  travel 
agent  systems  and  retailing  systems  in 
all  user  departments  and  IS.  Revenue 
for  banks  includes  interest  income  plus 
other  operating  income. 


OOTNOTES 

+  on  the  main  chart  indicates  the  following;  Bankers  Trust  —  reflects  accounting  for  a  loss  in  Latin  American  loan  reserves;  Bell  Atlantic  —  reflects  extraordinar)’  charges  of 
7S.7millionforachangeinaccountingmethodand$244.8millionforrestructuringandothercharges;l'MCCiorp.and(iarterlIawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc.  —  reflects  extraordinary 
larges  of  at  least  10%. 
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The  100  Most  Effective  Users  of  Information  Systems 

Overall 

rank 

1989 

rank 

Company  IS  executive 

Industry 

Industry 

rank 

Total  score 

IS  budget 

(millions) 

1 

1 

MCI  Communications  Corp.  Allan  Ditchfield,  Senior  VP 

utilities 

1 

28,530 

$400 

2 

... 

FMC  Corp.*  Dan  W.  Irwin,  VP 

chemicals 

1 

28,450 

$110 

3 

4 

Bankers  Trust  New  York  Corp.  Carmine  Vona,  Executive  VP 

banking 

1 

28,200 

$400 

4 

3 

AMR  Corp.  Max  D.  Hopper,  Senior  VP 

transportation 

1 

28,100 

$1,214 

5 

19 

Union  Texas  Petroleum  Holdings,  Inc.  Richard  L.  White,  Director 

petroleum 

1 

27,905 

$18 

6 

6 

General  Dynamics  Corp.  Asaph  H.  Hall,  VP 

aerospace 

1 

27,855 

$585 

7 

48 

Paine  Webber,  Inc.*  Robert  McKinney,  CIO 

financial  services 

1 

27,755 

$200 

8 

15 

Norwest  Corp.  Brian  Phillips,  Executive  VP 

banking 

2 

27,710 

$133 

9 

5 

Banc  One  Corp.  Dave  Van  Lear,  President,  Services  Corp. 

banking 

3 

27,565 

$235 

10 

13 

Gencorp,  Inc.*  Linda  George,  Director 

aerospace 

2 

27,525 

$40 

11 

44 

The  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corp.  Michael  S.  Field,  President,  IS 

diversified  services 

1 

27,465 

$750 

12 

... 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  Charles  A.  Carlson,  President,  Technology  Services 

retailing 

1 

27,390 

$990 

13 

10 

Gillette  Co.*  Herbert  W.  Moller,  VP 

consumer  products 

1 

27,375 

$112 

14 

... 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Transportation  Co.*  Ed  Lillig,  VP 

transportation 

2 

27,250 

$42 

15 

74 

Signet  Banking  Corp.  Floyd  Griggs,  Executive  VP 

banking 

4 

27,210 

$57 

16 

93 

Martin  Marietta  Corp.  Raymond  S.  Wiltshire,  VP 

aerospace 

3 

27,150 

$291 

17 

7 

Security  Pacific  Corp.  Mike  Heschel,  Chairman  and  CEO,  Automation  Co. 

banking 

5 

27,105 

$431 

18 

... 

United  Telecommunications,  Inc.*  Art  Krause,  Executive  VP 

utilities 

2 

27,060 

$138 

19 

... 

Corestates  Financial  Corp.  Robert  Gilmore,  Executive  VP 

banking 

6 

27,055 

$71 

20 

16 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co.  Dave  Butler,  Director 

chemicals 

2 

27,050 

$347 

21 

2 

GTE  Corp.*  Joseph  Rasmussen,  Director 

utilities 

3 

27,000 

$750 

22 

14 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  Joe  Ambrozy,  VP 

utilities 

4 

26,930 

$709 

23 

... 

Ameritech  Applied  Technologies  Henry  Kozik,  Manager 

utilities 

5 

26,895 

$880 

24 

... 

Allied-Signal,  Inc.*  Donald  Fleming,  Director 

aerospace 

4 

26,880 

$372 

25 

... 

Air  Products  and  Chemicals,  Inc.  Peter  Mather,  VP 

chemicals 

3 

26,685 

$46 

Medians  for  all  Premier  1 00  companies 

25,635 

$158 

*  Estimates  are  from  Computa-ivorid  sources,  not  the  company  '’"'■See  footnotes,  page  1 7 
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COMPUTERWORLD  PREMIER  100 


October  8, 1990 


IS  budget  as 
%  of  revenue 

L 

Processor  market 
value  (millions) 

Market  value  as 
%  of  revenue 

Total 

IS  staff 

%  of  IS  budget 
for  staff 

%  of  IS  budget 
for  training 

Total  PCs 
and  terminals 

PCs/terminals: 

employees 

'89  profit 

(millions) 

I  6.15% 

$226 

3.48% 

1,700 

43% 

6% 

29,500 

1.55:1 

$529 

1 

j  3.18% 

i 

$35 

1.01% 

NA 

37% 

7% 

7,200 

.74:1 

$136 

5.48% 

$75 

1.03% 

1,535 

37% 

1% 

9,000 

.65:1 

$(980)++ 

1  11.46% 

$97 

0.92% 

4,000 

26% 

1% 

124,000 

1.29:1 

$455 

1.55% 

$18 

1.55% 

96 

44% 

1% 

1,800 

.95:1 

$173 

5.82% 

$250 

2.49% 

5,950 

42% 

2% 

28,000 

.29:1 

$293 

6.84% 

$12 

0.41% 

NA 

49% 

2% 

10,357 

.80:1 

$139 

4.54% 

$49 

1.67% 

890 

32% 

2% 

15,500 

.84:1 

$237 

1  7.34% 

$40 

1.25% 

1,100 

30% 

5% 

14,000 

.58:1 

$363 

2% 

$15 

0.75% 

NA 

36% 

5% 

8,700 

.58:1 

$210 

17% 

$150 

3.47% 

12,000 

45% 

3% 

50,000 

.71  :1 

$586 

1.84% 

$613 

1.14% 

6,500 

39% 

5% 

332,350 

.75:1 

$1,509 

2.93% 

$85 

2.23% 

NA 

50% 

5% 

8,500 

.28:1 

$285 

4.34% 

$11 

1.09% 

NA 

39% 

2% 

4,590 

.61  :1 

$(21) 

4.18% 

$18 

1.31% 

683 

43% 

3% 

7,107 

1.25:1 

$123 

5.02% 

$62 

1.07% 

2,505 

35% 

2% 

20,100 

.44:1 

$307 

4.3% 

$125 

1.25% 

6,500 

46% 

1% 

31,000 

.75:1 

$741 

1.83% 

$75 

0.99% 

NA 

39% 

4% 

38,636 

.93:1 

$363 

5.26% 

$17 

1.26% 

710 

43% 

1% 

10,000 

.83:1 

$240 

1.97% 

$100 

0.57% 

1,900 

34% 

5% 

32,000 

.52:1 

$2,486 

4.3% 

$140 

0.8% 

NA 

37% 

5% 

90,000 

.57:1 

$1,417 

6.19% 

$416 

3.63% 

3,400 

34% 

4% 

66,000 

.83:1 

$1,070++ 

8.62% 

$115 

1.13% 

4,700 

45% 

4% 

65,000 

.86:1 

$1,238 

3.09% 

$159 

1.32% 

NA 

47% 

3% 

33,543 

.31  :1 

$528 

2.29% 

$5 

0.24% 

368 

42% 

1% 

5,180 

.49:1 

$289 

2.71% 

$45.5 

0.93% 

1,800 

41% 

3% 

13,735 

.55:1 

$289 

Octobers,  1990 
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The  100  Most  Effective  Users  of  Information  Systems 


Overall 

rank 

1989 

rank 

Company  IS  executive 

Industry 

Industry 

rank 

Total  score 

IS  budget 

(millions) 

26 

25 

American  Express  Co.  Roy  Lowrence,  VP,  Corporate 

financial  services 

2 

26,675 

$874 

27 

30 

US  West  Winston  Wade,  VP 

utilities 

6 

26,645 

$263 

28 

46 

Federal  Express  Corp.  Ron  Ponder,  Senior  VP 

transportation 

3 

26,625 

$234 

29 

21 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp.  Donald  A.  Reeb,  Manager 

utilities 

7 

26,610 

$294 

30 

24 

3IVI  Co.  Donald  Siegfried,  Executive  Director 

manufacturing 

1 

26,540 

$469 

31 

33 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  John  Coman,  Manager 

petroleum 

2 

26,465 

$237 

32 

— 

Oryx  Energy  Co.  W.M.  Fore,  Director 

petroleum 

3 

26,455 

$27 

33 

... 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  PJ.  Gottardi,  Manager 

petroleum 

4 

26,440 

■  • 

$160 

34 

... 

Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.*  William  A.  Roberts,  VP 

financial  services 

3 

26,420 

$57 

35 

69 

Caterpillar,  Inc.  Dale  Fieldcamp,  Director 

industrial 

1 

26,405 

$300 

36 

... 

Salomon,  Inc.*  John  Galante,  VP 

financial  services 

4 

26,395 

$335 

37 

32 

Monsanto  Co.  Leonard  A.  Cohn,  VP 

chemicals 

4 

26,365 

$190 

38 

57 

Merck  &  Co.  Albert  C.  Cinorre,  VP 

pharmaceuticals 

1 

26,310 

$185 

39 

9 

Contel  Corp.*  Chuck  Achuff,  Acting  Director 

utilities 

8 

26,305 

$150 

40 

... 

Bankamerica  Corp.  Martin  Stein,  Executive  VP 

banking 

7 

26,300 

$497 

41 

20 

Grumman  Corp.  Daniel  Larkin,  VP 

aerospace 

5 

26,055 

$241 

42 

31 

Polaroid  Corp.  Al  Hyland,  Director 

consumer  products 

2 

26,015 

$62 

43 

17 

The  Timken  Co.*  Neil  Siebenhar,  Director 

industrial 

2 

25,910 

$37 

44 

... 

General  Re  Corp.*  Steve  Raye,  VP 

financial  services 

5 

25,855 

$87 

45 

28 

Northeast  Utilities  Tod  0.  Dixon,  VP 

utilities 

9 

25,835 

$73 

46 

... 

The  B.F.  Goodrich  Co.*  Matthew  J.  Battista,  VP 

chemicals 

5 

25,805 

$53 

47 

... 

Centerior  Energy  Corp.  Joseph  Strieker,  Director 

utilities 

10 

25,755 

$30 

48 

58 

The  Mead  Corp.*  John  Longenbahn,  VP 

manufacturing 

2 

25,725 

$53 

49 

67 

The  Boeing  Co.  Donna  Mikov,  President,  Computer  Services 

aerospace 

6 

25,715 

$1,164 

50 

8 

Baxter  International,  Inc.  Bob  Kretz,  VP 

manufacturing 

3 

25,645 

$200  1 

*  l'',stim',ites  are  homCotnputerd'orld  sources,  not  the  coni|)any 
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COMPUTERWORLD  PREMIER  100 


Octobers,  1990 


IS  budget  as 
%  of  revenue 

Processor  market 
value  (millions) 

Market  value  as 
%  of  revenue 

Total 

IS  staff 

%  of  IS  budget 
for  staff 

%  of  IS  budget 
for  training 

Total  PCs 
and  terminals 

PCs/terminals: 

employees 

'89  profit 

(millions) 

3.49% 

$436 

1.74% 

7,000 

23% 

5% 

70,000 

.67:1 

$1,157 

2.71% 

$288 

2.97% 

4,500 

52% 

5% 

105,000 

1.50:1 

$1,111 

3.34% 

$74 

1.06% 

2,008 

46% 

2% 

30,000 

.34:1 

$413 

3.36% 

$257 

2.94% 

2,900 

54% 

1% 

61,700 

.93:1 

$1,093 

3.72% 

$167 

1.33% 

2,726 

48% 

7% 

42,200 

.49:1 

$1,310 

1.41% 

$40 

0.24% 

1,500 

50% 

2% 

15,000 

.55:1 

$1,953 

2.23% 

$16 

1.33% 

122 

33% 

3% 

3,200 

1.10:1 

$124 

1.28% 

$35 

0.28% 

1,182 

45% 

3% 

13,470 

.60:1 

$219 

2.88% 

$19 

0.96% 

m 

47% 

2% 

1,900 

.55:1 

$28 

2.7% 

$200 

1.8% 

2,500 

40% 

5% 

25,000 

.41  :1 

$497 

3.72% 

$33 

0.37% 

NA 

26% 

1% 

6,105 

.69:1 

$470 

2.19% 

$142 

1.63% 

1,200 

38% 

4% 

15,000 

.36:1 

$679 

2.8% 

$110 

1.67% 

1,000 

50% 

6% 

11,000 

.32:1 

$1,500 

4.81% 

$25 

0.8% 

NA 

38% 

5% 

5,000 

.23:  1 

$287 

4.36% 

$132 

1.16% 

5,000 

52% 

2% 

73,000 

1.29:1 

$1,103 

6.69% 

$69 

1.92% 

2,100 

44% 

3% 

16,200 

.58:1 

$67 

3.27% 

$35 

1.84% 

475 

40% 

2% 

5,000 

.45:1 

$145 

2.41% 

$19 

1.24% 

NA 

35% 

5% 

5,110 

.30:1 

$55 

3.14% 

$11 

0.38% 

NA 

43% 

4% 

1,920 

.81  :1 

$599 

3.3% 

$117 

5.3% 

456 

38% 

5% 

5,033 

.60:1 

$203 

2.11% 

$8 

0.32% 

NA 

42% 

4% 

4,959 

.42:1 

$172 

1.29% 

$22 

0.95% 

276 

40% 

1% 

4,952 

.55:1 

$277 

1.14% 

$25 

0.54% 

NA 

61% 

5% 

18,273 

.84:1 

$216 

5.74% 

$160 

0.79% 

8,788 

53% 

2% 

91,964 

.56:1 

$675 

2.7% 

$65 

0.88% 

1,100 

30% 

1% 

25,000 

.42:1 

$446 

Octobers,  1990 
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A 


The  1 00  Most  Effective  Users  of  Information  Systems 


Overall 

rank 

1989 

rank 

Company  IS  executive 

Industry 

Industry 

rank 

Total  score 

IS  budget 

(millions) 

51 

12 

Northrop  Corp.  W.  Richard  Howard,  VP 

aerospace 

7 

25,625 

$290 

52 

... 

Rohm  &  Haas  Co.*  William  H.  Groetzinger,  Director 

chemicals 

6 

25,620 

$53 

53 

... 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  Susan  Magee,  Senior  VP 

financial  services 

6 

25,615 

$75 

54 

... 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  Thomas  Pettibone,  Senior  VP 

financial  services 

7 

25,600 

$156 

- 

55 

... 

CSX  Corp.  Jack  Cooper,  President,  CSX  Technology 

transportation 

4 

25,590 

$220 

56 

... 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co.*  Elizabeth  Evans,  Director 

banking 

8 

25,575 

$206 

57 

... 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America  William  D.  Friel,  Executive  VP 

financial  services 

8 

25,550 

$818 

58 

... 

Primerica  Corp.  Ed  Sherin,  Senior  VP 

financial  services 

9 

25,480 

$183 

59 

34 

United  Technologies  Corp.  John  Hammit,  VP 

aerospace 

8 

25,475 

$847 

60 

... 

The  Pittston  Co.*  Leon  Selfe,  Manager 

industrial 

3 

25,470 

$66 

61 

56 

Ingersoll'Rand  Co.  George  Tabbock,  Manager 

industrial 

4 

25,400 

$80 

62 

... 

Union  Carbide  Corp.  Ted  Smith,  Manager 

chemicals 

7 

25,380 

$700 

63 

... 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  Daniel  Cavanaugh,  Senior  VP 

financial  services 

10 

25,320 

$433 

64 

... 

TRW,  Inc.*  Don  Logan,  VP 

manufocturing 

4 

25,315 

$85 

65 

29 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  Ernie  Ridenhour,  VP 

aerospace 

9 

25,310 

$755 

66 

38 

Textron,  Inc.  Cecil  Labhart,  VP 

aerospace 

10 

25,285 

$252 

67 

... 

Quantum  Chemical  Corp.*  John  Stooky,  VP 

chemicals 

8 

25,245 

$69 

68 

60 

Mobil  Corp.  Peter  VanZyl,  General  Manager 

petroleum 

5 

25,180 

$740 

69 

42 

Rockwell  International  Corp.  J.F.  Sutter,  VP 

aerospace 

11 

25,170 

$492 

70 

77 

Freeport-McMoran,  Inc.  Ron  Landry,  Director 

petroleum 

6 

25,150 

$17 

71 

... 

The  Travelers  Corp.  Lawrence  A.  Bacon,  Senior  VP 

financial  services 

11 

25,140 

$342 

72 

36 

McGraw-Hill,  Inc.*  John  Dobilas,  Senior  VP 

consumer  products 

3 

25,135 

$132 

73 

... 

Amax,  Inc.  Joseph  Rosio,  Director 

manufacturing 

5 

25,055 

$30 

74 

23 

AT&T*  WE.  Osl,  VP 

utilities 

11 

25,040 

$637 

75 

... 

The  Penn  Central  Corp.*  John  McDonald,  Manager 

manufacturing 

6 

25,035 

$15 

*  I‘'.stiniates  are  from  Compiitei-i-orld  sources,  not  the  companj- 
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COMPUTERWORLD  PREMIER  100 


October  8, 1990 


IS  budget  as 

1  %  of  revenue 

Processor  market 
value  (millions) 

Market  value  as 
%  of  revenue 

Total 

IS  staff 

%  of  IS  budget 
for  staff 

%  of  IS  budget 
for  training 

Total  PCs 
and  terminals 

PCs/terminals: 

employees 

'89  profit 

(millions) 

1  5.53% 

$125 

2.38% 

2,600 

45% 

5% 

22,500 

.59:1 

$(81) 

:  2% 

$31 

1.16% 

NA 

47% 

2% 

12,063 

.92:1 

$176 

!  1.5% 

$19 

0.38% 

935 

61% 

2% 

6,000 

.60:1 

$124 

1.02% 

$131 

0.86% 

1,100 

35% 

2% 

10,000 

.55:1 

$1,452 

4.15% 

$81 

1.53% 

1,003 

39% 

.05% 

12,328 

.31 :1 

$770 

3.65% 

$30 

0.53% 

NA 

43% 

3% 

16,663 

.85:1 

$601 

1.9% 

$125 

0.29% 

6,425 

47% 

1% 

65,200 

.65:1 

$743 

3.22% 

$24 

0.42% 

1,015 

42% 

3% 

15,625 

.65 : 1 

$289 

4.28% 

$92 

0.47% 

4,260 

46% 

1% 

35,918 

.19:1 

$701 

4.04% 

$11 

0.65% 

NA 

39% 

2% 

4,914 

.34:1 

$4 

2.32% 

$30 

0.87% 

800 

35% 

1% 

18,000 

.57:1 

$210 

8.01% 

$64 

0.73% 

500 

35% 

7% 

5,000 

.11:1 

$1,269 

1.92% 

$41 

0.18% 

2,840 

34% 

2% 

35,882 

.72:1 

$300 

1.15% 

$70 

0.94% 

NA 

40% 

5% 

40,607 

.55:1 

$263 

5.17% 

$245 

1.68% 

5,600 

47% 

3% 

70,000 

.55:1 

$219 

3.39% 

$61 

0.82% 

1,800 

40% 

1% 

24,000 

.44:1 

$259 

2.62% 

$21 

0.8% 

NA 

42% 

4% 

5,538 

.55:1 

$247 

1.32% 

$180 

0.32% 

3,800 

34% 

2% 

40,000 

.59:1 

$1,800 

3.94% 

$180 

1.44% 

2,867 

32% 

4% 

45,000 

.41  :1 

$735 

0.86% 

$10 

0.51% 

115 

25% 

4% 

1,000 

.27:1 

$150 

1  1.8% 

$114 

0.6% 

3,230 

39% 

7% 

40,285 

1.15:1 

$455 

7.38% 

$75 

4.19% 

NA 

41% 

3% 

6,824 

.47:1 

$48 

0.77% 

$8 

0.19% 

275 

40% 

1% 

10,000 

.50:1 

$360 

1.75% 

$400 

1.1% 

NA 

37% 

5% 

94,555 

.33:1 

$2,697 

0.82% 

$10 

0.55% 

NA 

43% 

3% 

6,538 

.43:1 

$174 

OCTOBKR  8,  1990 
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The  1 00  Most  Effective  Users  of  Information  Systems 


Overall 

rank 

1989 

rank 

Company  IS  executive 

Industry 

Industry 

rank 

Total  score 

IS  budget 

(millions) 

76 

68 

J.P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Inc.  Ralph  Mastrangelo,  Senior  VP 

banking 

9 

25,030 

$382 

77 

18 

Lockheed  Corp.  Dean  Allen,  VP 

aerospace 

12 

25,005 

$425 

78 

... 

Sun  Co.  Edward  Parrish,  Director 

petroleum 

7 

24,980 

$80 

79 

22 

Abbott  Laboratories  Kenneth  Farmer,  VP 

pharmaceuticals 

2 

24,975 

$145 

80 

... 

Ambase  Corp.*  Anthony  Graffeo,  Senior  VP 

financial  services 

12 

24,965 

$94 

81 

81 

National  City  Corp.*  Harold  B.  Todd,  Executive  VP 

banking 

10 

24,935 

$104 

82 

94 

Duke  Power  Co.  George  Stuhbins,  VP 

utilities 

12 

24,820 

$72 

83 

54 

Becton,  Dickinson  &  Co.  Hank  Willin,  Director 

manufacturing 

7 

24,785 

$46 

84 

... 

Mutual  Benefit  Life  insurance  Co.*  Charles  McCaig,  Senior  VP 

financial  services 

13 

24,765 

$48 

85 

... 

Xerox  Corp.  Patricia  C.  Barron,  VP 

manufacturing 

8 

24,740 

$400 

86 

... 

Louisiana  Land  &  Exploration  Co.*  Nick  Wood,  Director 

petroleum 

8 

24,735 

$7 

87 

... 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc.*  Paul  Burrows,  VP 

retailing 

2 

24,725 

$42 

88 

... 

Colgate-Palmolive  Co.*  Bruce  Johnson,  VP 

consumer  products 

4 

24,715 

$77 

89 

... 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America*  W.G.  Nichols,  Director 

manufacturing 

9 

24,705 

$104 

90 

... 

Valhi,  Inc.*  Michael  A.  Snetzer,  President 

chemicals 

9 

24,685 

$47 

91 

... 

Inland  Steel  Industries,  Inc.  H.  William  Howard,  VP 

manufacturing 

10 

24,655 

$70 

92 

... 

Eli  Lilly  and  Co.*  Lee  Gery,  Director 

pharmaceuticals 

3 

24,505 

$39 

93 

... 

Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  DuWayne  Peterson,  Executive  VP 

financial  services 

14 

24,475 

$800 

94 

... 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York*  Gordon  Duff,  VP 

financial  services 

15 

24,470 

$100 

95 

55 

J.C.  Penney  Co.  Dave  Evans,  VP 

retailing 

3 

24,435 

$201 

96 

... 

Enron  Corp.*  Alberto  Gude,  VP 

petroleum 

9 

24,430 

$121 

97 

71 

Shawmut  National  Corp.*  Jay  Boston,  Senior  VP 

banking 

11 

24,425 

$136 

98 

47 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  Edward  A.  Flitz,  VP 

financiol  services 

16 

24,420 

$52 

99 

... 

The  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  Co.*  John  D.  Loewenberg,  Senior  VP 

financial  services 

17 

24,375 

$500 

100 

... 

Jostens,  Inc.*  Jock  Yarbrough,  Corporate  Director 

consumer  products 

5 

24,365 

$16 

*  l-.'.iiniatcs  arc  fr<Jin  sources,  not  ihc  conipau)’  f 
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October  8, 1990 


life 


IS  budget  as 
%  of  revenue 

Processor  market 

value  (millions) 

Market  value  as 
%  of  revenue 

Total 

IS  staff 

%  of  IS  budget 
for  staff 

%  of  IS  budget 
for  training 

Total  PCs 
and  terminals 

PCs/terminals: 

employees 

'89  profit 

(millions) 

3.49% 

$60 

0.55% 

1,800 

47% 

1% 

11,500 

.82:1 

$725 

4.3% 

$225 

2.27% 

3,500 

40% 

5% 

41,000 

.50:1 

$2 

1.04% 

i 

$7 

0.09% 

425 

45% 

.08% 

5,600 

.34:1 

$85 

2.69% 

$60 

1.11% 

1,450 

52% 

1% 

15,000 

.35:1 

$860 

i 

\  im 

1 

$32 

0.91% 

NA 

43% 

4% 

6,644 

.71  :1 

$96 

;  4.08% 

$34 

1.33% 

NA 

36% 

5% 

6,418 

.44:1 

$263 

1.98% 

$42 

1.15% 

750 

35% 

4% 

10,400 

.54:1 

$520 

2.56% 

1 

$22 

1.21% 

487 

54% 

5% 

7,381 

.39:1 

$169 

1 

i  1.25% 

$7 

0.19% 

NA 

41% 

3% 

4,285 

.92:1 

$44 

2.27% 

$200 

1.2% 

3,000 

37% 

1% 

43,000 

.43:1 

$704 

0.98% 

$5 

0.67% 

NA 

38% 

3% 

846 

1.21  :1 

$44 

1.51% 

$20 

0.72% 

NA 

36% 

5% 

13,394 

.36:1 

$14 

1.5% 

$24 

0.47% 

NA 

44% 

2% 

5,950 

.25:1 

$280 

0.93% 

$32 

0.29% 

NA 

43% 

3% 

16,617 

.27:1 

$945 

1.97% 

$24 

1.01% 

NA 

42% 

4% 

2,051 

.12:1 

$103 

1.69% 

$11 

0.27% 

420 

30% 

.1% 

5,400 

.27:1 

$241 

0.93% 

$16 

0.38% 

NA 

45% 

5% 

24,995 

.89:1 

$940 

7.06% 

$100 

0.88% 

3,500 

40% 

3% 

17,000 

.41  :1 

$(213) 

2.61% 

$32 

0.84% 

NA 

47% 

2% 

7,025 

1.58:1 

$12 

1.23% 

$125 

0.76% 

1,824 

38% 

1% 

89,000 

.45:1 

$802 

1.23% 

$31 

0.31% 

NA 

39% 

4% 

3,468 

.55:1 

$226 

6.01% 

$15 

0.66% 

NA 

42% 

.4% 

11,302 

.88:1 

$(129) 

0.82% 

$15 

0.24% 

464 

64% 

1% 

6,194 

.60:1 

$372 

2.54% 

$93 

0.47% 

NA 

38% 

2% 

25,000 

.56:1 

$300 

2.3% 

$2 

0.27% 

NA 

41% 

1% 

1,000 

.12:1 

$54 
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•  Utilities  • 


MCI: 

Making  the 
Most  of  a 
Delivery 
Network 


Katherine  Lambert 


MCl's  Ditchfield  successfully  juggles  business  and  techno¬ 
logical  concerns 


By  Amy  Bernstein 


When  you  ask  MCI  Communications 

Corp.  ’s  technology  guru  Allan  Ditchfield 
when  he  thinks  the  company  will 
overtake  archrival  AT &T,  he  doesn’t  laugh,  he 
ponders.  Then  he  replies:  “Our  compounded 
growth  rate  is  about  20%  a  year.  Just  draw  the  curve.” 


He’s  only  half-kidding.  If  MCI  is 
due  for  a  large  dose  of  humility,  the 
company  is  not  likely  to  have  to  swal¬ 
low  hard  anytime  soon.  MCl’s  hubris  is 
justified  so  far  by  its  dazzling  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  company  is  among  the  best 
in  the  world  when  it  comes  to  applying 
technology  to  solve  customer  prob¬ 
lems,  build  strategic  alliances  and  seize 
market  opportunities. 

MCI  wins  not  only  the  No.  1  spot  in 
its  industry  in  the  Computerworld  Pre¬ 
mier  100  for  the  second  consecutive 
year,  but  it  also  ranks  No.  1  in  the  over¬ 
all  survey. 

To  fully  appreciate  precisely  what 
MCI  does  so  well,  you  should  first 
know  how  well  the  nation’s  second 


largest  long-distance  telephone  compa¬ 
ny  is  doing. 

Consider  these  figures:  Revenue  for 
1990  will  reach  $7.9  billion,  a  21% 
jump  over  1989,  capping  four  steady 
years  of  growth  in  earnings  and  profit¬ 
ability.  Operating  margins  lead  the  in¬ 
dustry  at  approximately  16%  vs. 
AT&T’s  12%  to  13%.  Average  revenue 
per  employee  ($355 ,000)  is  the  highest 
in  the  industry.  Return  on  equity  leads 
the  industry  at  32%.  And  billable  calls 
increased  40%  in  1989. 

What  statistics  cannot  convey  is 
how  MCI  achieves  this  level  of  perfor¬ 
mance  year  after  year  in  the  highly  com¬ 
petitive  $55  billion  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone  and  communications  business. 


The  company  views  its  network  as  a 
delivery  system  for  the  transaction  ser¬ 
vices  and  applications  that  customers 
demand.  The  network  is  not  just  a  high¬ 
way  for  applications  to  ride  along  but 
also  a  platform  MCI  uses  to  develop  and 
deliver  customized  services. 

In  this  context,  no  single  service  — 
neither  the  highly  touted  Portfolio 
electronic  billing  system  nor  the  Vision 
package  being  offered  to  small  busi¬ 
nesses  —  is  the  star  of  the  MCI  show. 
The  real  star  is  the  company’s  ability  to 
deploy  computer  power  where  and 
when  it  is  needed  to  meet  specific  cus¬ 
tomer  demands  faster  than  anyone  else. 

“We  understand  how  important  it  is 
to  make  our  infrastructure  flexible 
enough  to  move  from  market  to  mar¬ 
ket,”  says  Ditchfield,  senior  vice-pres¬ 
ident  responsible  for  companywide  en¬ 
gineering  and  information  systems 
operations. 

Indeed,  according  to  The  Yankee 
Group,  a  Boston-based  industry  re¬ 
search  firm,  MCI  may  have  the  largest 
mainframe-based  distributed  process- 
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ing  network  of  all  the  long-distance 
companies. 

Of  the  $  1 ,2  billion  that  MCI  will  in¬ 
vest  in  network  enhancements  in  1990, 
much  will  be  spent  on  improving  and 
expanding  the  hardware  and  software 
platforms  designed  to  deliver  real-time 
services  to  customers. 

Ditchfield  is  the  architect  of  MCI’s 
transaction  processing  strategy,  which 
he  calls  “process  integration.”  With 
process  integration,  the  network  is  the 
integrated  delivery  mechanism  for  all 
customer  services,  from  customized 
billing  to  customer-controlled  mainte¬ 
nance. 

“If  you’ve  got  the  right  funnel  to  im¬ 
plement  the  right  customer  ideas,” 
Ditchfield  says,  “then  and  only  then  are 
you  free  to  create  services  that  ulti¬ 
mately  lead  to  increased  revenue  and 
market  share.” 

Process  integration  also  leads  to  sig¬ 
nificant  operating  economies.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  at  MCI’s  North  Royalton,  Ohio, 
integrated  network  control  and  data 
center,  the  ability  to  switch  intelligent 
network  and  IBM  3090  mainframe 
platforms  together  —  rather  than  plan, 
build  and  run  switch  facilities  and  data 
centers  separately  —  requires  two- 
thirds  fewer  staff. 

In  essence,  “we’ve  collapsed  func¬ 
tions  and  groups  so  that  MIS  and  engi¬ 
neering  are  together,  thereby  reducing 
double-planning  and  double-billing,” 
says  James  Zucco,  MCI’s  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  product  development. 

“We’ll  see  MCI  move  increasingly 
from  offering  commodity  transmission 
services  to  high-value  transactions  that 
customers  can  utilize  on  a  usage-sensi¬ 
tive  basis,”  says  Berge  Ayvazian,  a  vice- 
president  at  The  Yankee  Group. 
K  Mart  Corp.,  the  nation’s  second  larg¬ 
est  retailer,  is  one  customer  benefiting 
from  this  custom-tailored  approach.  K 
Mart  uses  MCI’s  Vnet  (a  large  private 
network)  to  link  3,400  K  Mart  and 
Waldenbook,  Inc.  stores,  distribution 
centers  and  offices  across  the  country. 

Naturally,  there  has  to  be  a  cloud  or 
two  in  MCI’s  silver  lining.  Ironically, 
because  the  company  has  focused  on 
developing  its  IS  capabilities  over  the 
past  few  years,  MCI  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  all-digital  revolution.  Thus, 
MCI  is  the  only  leading  long-distance 
carrier  to  invest  as  much  as  $  1 . 1  billion 
this  coming  year  to  transform  its  tele¬ 
phone  network,  resulting  in  a  third- 


What  makes  MCI  IS  so 
effective? 

•  Network  is  used  to  develop  and 
deliver  customer  services. 

•  Technology  acquisition  through 
mergers. 

•  Strong  use  of  strategic 
partners  such  as  Visa. 

•  IS  closely  allied  with  network 
engineering. 


quarter  writedown  of  about  $500  mil¬ 
lion. 

While  its  relationships  with  other 
companies  will  help  minimize  the  time 
and  investment  required  for  the  con¬ 


version,  it  is  likely  that  some  of  MCI’s 
creative  energies  will  be  siphoned  off 
into  this  effort. 

Ironically,  MCI  could  find  itself  the 
victim  of  success.  As  the  company  be¬ 
comes  more  aggressive  in  the  transac¬ 
tion  processing  arena,  it  may  have  trou¬ 
ble  linking  up  with  strategic  partners  to 
leverage  its  capabilities. 

According  to  Ayvazian,  companies 
such  as  J.C.  Penney  Co.,  which  oper¬ 
ates  substantial  credit-clearing  net¬ 
works,  will  begin  asking,  “Is  MCI  my 
carrier  or  my  competitor.^”  MCI  will  be 
forced  to  draw  clear  strategic  bound¬ 
aries  separating  its  networked  transac¬ 
tion  processing  from  others.  □ 


Bernstein  Heads  Gavroche 
Associates,  A  Communications 
Consulting  Firm  In  Baltimore. 
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Industry 

rank 

Company 

Location 

Total  employees 

Overall 

rank 

Total 

score 

1989 

profits 

(millions) 

Estimated 
IS  budget 

(millions) 

Total 

PCs  and 
terminals 

1 

MCI  Communications  Corp. 

Washington,  D.C. 

19,000 

1 

28,530 

$529 

$400 

29,500 

2 

United  Telecom,  Inc.* 

Kansas  City,  MO 

41,359 

18 

27,060 

$363 

$138 

38,636 

3 

GTE  Corp.* 

Stamford,  Q 

158,500 

21 

27,000 

$1,417 

$750 

90,000 

4 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

Philadelphia,  PA 

79,100 

22 

26,930 

$1,070 

$709 

66,000 

5 

Ameritech  Applied  Technologies 

Chicago,  IL 

75,900 

23 

26,895 

$1,238 

$880 

65,000 

6 

US  West,  Inc. 

Englewood,  CO 

70,200 

27 

26,645 

$1,111 

$263 

105,000 

7 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp. 

St.  Louis,  MO 

66,200 

29 

26,610 

$1,093 

$294 

61,700 

8 

Contel  Corp.* 

Atlanta,  GA 

21,800 

39 

26,305 

$287 

$150 

5,000 

9 

Northeast  Utilities 

Hartford,  CT 

8,400 

45 

25,835 

$203 

$73 

5,033 

10 

Centerior  Energy  Corp. 

Cleveland,  OH 

9,000 

47 

25,755 

$277 

$30 

4,952 

Medians  for  industry  Top  10 

25 

26,770 

$800 

$279 

50,168 

(Companies  ;iro  milked  by  iiidiisUy  accordinjr  t(i  (A\'  100  Index.  *I''stini;Ues  are  t'roin  (:o///juitiTi:'orlil  souree.x,  luii  the  etinipanv. 
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Chemicals  • 


FMC  Mixes  Crisp  Efficiency 
With  Latest  Technology 

BY  MICHAEL  SULLIVAN-TRAINOR 


David  Joel 

FMC's  Irwin  keeps  an  eye  on  technological  advances  and  bottom  lines 


ven  though  his  company  has 
extensive  business  in  the 
Middle  East,  FMC  Corp. 
Vice-President  Dan  W.  Irwin  has 
more  pressing  concerns  than  Iraq’s 
invasion  of  Kuwait. 

As  vice-president  of  technology,  manufacturing  and  in¬ 
formation  services,  Irwin  is  charged  with  ensuring  that 
FMC’s  IS  operations  are  run  as  cost  effectively  as  possible 
while  still  taking  advantage  of  the  latest  technology  when  it 
fits  company  needs. 

The  combination  of  an  aggressive  technology  evalua¬ 
tion  strategy  and  the  cost  efficiency  policy  is  paying  off  for 
the  $3.4  billion  company,  which  ranks  second  in  the  Com- 
puterworld Premier  100  and  is  No.  1  in  the  chemical  indus¬ 
try.  A  diversified  company,  FMC  is  a  market  leader  in  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  chemical,  defense  and  gold-mining  industries. 

The  company’s  recent  investments  in  technology,  com¬ 
bined  with  an  ability  to  get  the  most  out  of  its  information 


systems  for  solid  business  performance,  caused  FMC  to 
skyrocket  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  1990  list. 

For  example,  IS  spending  in  the  Agricultural  Chemicals 
Group  has  increased  200%  over  the  past  three  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  Lowry,  manager  of  the  group’s  informa¬ 
tion  resources.  In  addition,  three  plants  were  upgraded  on 
the  industrial  chemicals  side  of  the  business,  along  with  in¬ 
vestments  in  computer  systems  for  sales  and  marketing. 

“Things  are  very  strong  for  the  company,”  says  J.  Jef¬ 
frey  Cianci,  an  analyst  at  Bear  Stearns  &  Co.  in  New  York. 
“Their  earnings  are  growing  each  year  despite  a  slowdown 
in  business.  They  have  solid  management.” 

FMC’s  capital  spending  in  the  industrial  chemical  busi¬ 
ness  is  expected  to  show  dividends  this  year,  he  adds,  and 
the  Middle  East  conflict  will  bolster  the  company’s  defense 
business  despite  future  U.S.  spending  cuts. 

“Their  spending  is  heavier  than  competitors  in  chemi¬ 
cals,  but  they  have  a  strong  cash  flow  so  they  don’t  have  to 
borrow  to  expand,”  Cianci  says. 

The  availability  of  funds  to  invest  in  plants  and  technol¬ 
ogy  does  not  mean  that  FMC  is  willing  to  throw  its  money 
around,  however.  This  is  particularly  true  in  Irwin’s  IS  op- 
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eration.  “We  look  very  closely  at  the 
value  of  our  applications  and  assess  the 
alternatives.  We  reduce  everything  we 
can  to  some  kind  of  number,”  he  says. 

The  key  to  FMC’s  IS  strategy  is 
flexibility  at  the  corporate  level,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  culture  that  emphasizes  ef¬ 
ficiency  foremost.  “We  will  do  our 
computing  operations  only  where  it 
makes  the  most  sense,  and  that  is  driven 
by  the  nature  of  the  application,”  Irwin 
says.  “In  addition,  we  strive  for  very 
high  levels  of  service  at  the  best  cost 
you  can  get.” 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  emphasis 
on  service  weighs  more  heavily  in  the 
use  of  hardware  than  software.  While 
the  company  has  an  aggressive  leading- 
edge  strategy  —  moving  to  state-of- 
the-art  equipment  when  it  makes  sense 
for  the  company  —  no  system  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  waste  processing  cycles  for 
the  sake  of  staying  current. 

For  example,  at  the  company’s  Dal¬ 
las  data  center,  which  does  the  majority 
of  processing  for  five  business  units, 
including  the  chemical  operations,  the 
unit  cost  ofCPU  use  has  decreased  50% 
since  1986,  while  use  itself  has  in¬ 
creased  300%.  These  efficiencies  are 
made  possible  by  investments  in  the  lat¬ 
est  IBM  mainframes. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  RESEARCH 

On  the  software  side,  the  company  is 
pursuing  a  different  type  of  advanced 
strategy.  With  computer-aided  design 
and  manufacturing  devices  a  key  ele¬ 
ment  in  chemical  modeling  and  defense 
equipment  design,  FMC  is  running  en¬ 
gineering  applications  at  the  National 
Center  for  Supercomputing  Applica¬ 
tions  in  Champagne-Urbana,  111.  The 
research  is  designed  to  determine  how 
to  make  supercomputers  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  supporting  three-dimensional 
computer-aided  image  modeling. 

While  laying  down  ground  rules 
such  as  cost  efficiency,  FMC’s  corpo¬ 
rate  IS  group  tries  to  remain  open  to  the 
diverse  needs  of  IS  groups  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  business  units.  “Each  unit  has  its 
own  style  that  is  influenced  by  the  man¬ 
agement.  You’ll  find  a  different  flavor 
of  ice  cream  in  Philadelphia  [where  the 
chemical  operations  are  located]  than 
here.  I'he  units  have  a  great  deal  of  au¬ 
tonomy,  and  we  try  and  develop  consul¬ 
tive  relationships  between  our  corpo¬ 
rate  staff  and  the  line  organization,” 
Irwin  says. 


What  makes  FMC  IS  so 
effective? 

•  Rigorous  cost-effectiveness 
measures. 

•  Aggressive  investments  in 
efficient  technology. 

•  Flexible  standards  dictated  by 
corporate  IS. 

•  Understanding  of  the 
diversified  nature  of  business. 


Customer  information  is  currently 
the  focus  of  investments  in  Lowry’s 
group.  The  IS  staff  there  is  upgrading 
its  front-end  customer  applications 
from  a  batch  system  to  a  relational  data¬ 
base  using  Oracle  Systems  Corp.’s  Or¬ 


acle  on  a  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VAX  platform.  The  project,  which  is 
being  conducted  by  the  Dallas  data  cen¬ 
ter,  is  unusual  in  a  primarily  IBM  envi¬ 
ronment,  but  it  is  the  solution  that  best 
suits  the  unit’s  needs.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  first  on-line  applications  to  use 
dec’s  XI  packet-switched  network 
over  a  Systems  Network  Architecture 
backbone. 

Ground-breaking  projects  are  not 
unusual  at  EMC,  where  the  industrial 
chemical  division  operates  a  state-of- 
the-art  order-entr)'  and  inventor}'  sys¬ 
tem  that  provides  automatic  freight 
rating  of  chemical  products.  “It’s  the 
Cadillac  of  the  industry,”  Lowry  says. 
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rank 
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Total  employees 
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rank 

Total 

score 

1989 

profits 

(millions) 

Estimated 
IS  budget 

(millions) 

Total 

PCs  and 
terminals 

1 

FMC  Corp.* 

Chicago,  IL 

24,110 

2 

28,450 

$136 

$110 

7,200 

2 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co. 

Midland,  Ml 

62,100 

20 

27,050 

$2,486 

$347 

32,000 

3 

Air  Products  &  Chemicals,  Inc. 

Allentown,  PA 

10,500 

25 

26,685 

$289 

$46 

5,180 

4 

Monsanto  Co. 

St.  Louis,  MO 

42,179 

37 

26,365 

$679 

$190 

15,000 

5 

The  B.F.  Goodrich  Co.* 

Akron,  OH 

11,892 

46 

25,805 

$172 

$53 

4,959 

6 

Rohm  &  Haas  Co.* 

Philadelphia,  PA 

13,132 

52 

25,620 

$176 

$53 

12,063 

7 

Union  Carbide  Corp. 

Danbury,  CT 

45,987 

62 

25,380 

$1,269 

$700 

5,000 

8 

Quantum  Chemical  Corp.* 

New  York,  NY 

10,000 

67 

25,245 

$247 

$69 

5,538 

9 

Valhi,  Inc.* 

Dallas,  TX 

16,500 

90 

24,685 

$103 

$47 

2,051 

10 

Du  Pont  Co.* 

Wilmington,  DE 

145,787 

117 

23,930 

$2,480 

$1,050 

36,909 

Medians  for  industry  Top  10 

49 

25,713 

$268 

$90 

6,369 

( i<)iii|);inics  arc  nuikcd  1)\  iiuliisir\  iicc<Hiling  lo  ( A\  100  Index.  *1*  siuikucs  .ii  c  from  C‘o////j///('r.'N//Vf/ souu  cs,  not  the  comp.ni). 
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The  new  look  of  power. 


286  processing  in  a  computer  that’s  notebook  size, 

1.4"  thin  and  4.4  lbs.  light. 


Introducing  the  T1 
TravelMate' '2000 
notebook  computer  — 
from  the  company 
that  pioneered  portable 
computing  solutions. 

Since  inventing  the  first  portable  data 
terminal  in  1969,  T1  has  led  the  way  in 
packing  more  and  more  fLinctit)nality  into 
smaller  and  smaller  products.  Now  TI 
brings  you  the  next  generation  in  pon 
table  ccanpuring  —  the  TravelMate  2000. 

This  sleek,  4.4'lb.  notebook 
computer  gives  you  the  power  of  a 
PC-AT®  in  an  ultradiin  8'/2"xH" 
package.  It’s  designed  to  fit  your 
workstyle  —  wherever  you  wt)rk  —  in  the 
office,  at  home  or  on  the  road.  Just  slip 
it  in  your  briefcase  witla  your  file  folders, 
journals  and  otlaer  business  materials, 
and  you’re  ready  to  go. 


Large  VGA  screen  with 
leadership  display  technology. 


You’ll  appreciate  tbe  technology  behind 
the  10"  diagonal  VGA  display.  It’s  a 
remarkable  feature  for  a  computer  that’s 
nt)tebook  size.  The  high-resolution 
640  X  480  supertwist  screen  easily 
handles  demanding  windowing  and 
graphics  applications. 


More  features  to  meet 
your  application  needs. 


The  TM  2000  has  the  ptwer  to  run  your 
favorite  software  —  1 2  MHz  80C286 
prtKessor,  20MB  hard  disk  drive  and 
1MB  of  RAM.  A  built-in,  rechargeable 
battery  lets  ytui  work  up  to  two  hours. 
With  an  optional  add-on  battery,  you 
can  work  up  to  five  hours  —  enough  for 
coast-to-coast  flights. 

You  also  get  a  full-function  AT 
enhanced  keyboard,  so  you  can  work 
witla  the  same  feel  of  your  desktop  PC. 

In  addition,  we’ve  loaded 
MS-DOS®  and  DipLinD^  in  ROM, 
and  prefonnatted  the  hard  disk. 

For  more  infonnation  call 

1-800-527-3500. 


Texas 

Instruments 


©IWOTl  660(1  ^ 

Tni\vlM;itL-  is  .1  rr.idcinark  ,  it  Texas  Instruments,  AT  is  a  rejtistered  trademark  ot  Inrernaritmal  Business  Maeliines  Corptiratinn.  MS-IX^S  is  a  ret;istererl  rrademarknt  MienisnttCairpiiraritin. 
LiplJnk  is  a  trademark  ut  Traveling  SofTware,  Ine. 
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Bankers  T rust  Architects 

a  Global  Plan 


Flexibility  lets  IS  react  to  both  markets  and  technology 

By  Sally  Cusack 


While  many  information  systems  orga¬ 
nizations  are  only  now  awakening  to 
the  need  to  see  their  companies  as 
worldwide  operations,  Bankers 
Trust  Co.  began  its  preparations  for  a 
global  IS  support  system  five  years  ago. 

In  1985,  Carmine  Vona,  executive  vice-president  and 
chief  technologist  at  the  firm,  devised  a  flexible  technol¬ 
ogy  architecture  that  would  support  long-term  global 
business  needs.  The  strategy  calls  for  regenerating  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  itself  as  the  market 
changes  and  technology  pro¬ 
gresses. 

Today,  Vona’s  vision  has 
paid  handsome  dividends: 

Bankers  Trust  has  built  a 
worldwide  systems  infra¬ 
structure  that  permits  real¬ 
time  operation  around  the 
globe  from  branches  in  the 
U.S.,  Europe  and  the  Far 
East. 

Getting  a  global  head  start 
has  helped  Bankers  Trust  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  users  of  information  sys¬ 
tems  and  No.  1  among  banks 
listed  in  the  Computerworld 
Premier  100  for  the  second 
consecutive  year.  Bank  offi¬ 
cials  say  that  vision  is  defi¬ 
nitely  long-term. 

“The  entire  thrust  of  the  architecture  is  evolution¬ 
ary,”  explains  Anish  Mathai,  a  Bankers  Trust  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  technical  architect.  “There  never  will  be  a  fin¬ 
ished  product.  It  will  grow  as  computer  technology 
grows.” 

For  example,  the  firm  recently  installed  250  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  Vaxstations  in  its  offices  in  London  to 
access  trading  floor  applications.  The  systems  access  an 
Ultrix-based  equity  system  also  used  by  its  1  okyo  opera¬ 
tion. 

Founded  in  1903  as  a  trust  company  and  becoming  a 
commercial  bank  in  1917,  Bankers  I  rust  sold  its  retail 


banking  network  in  the  early  1980s  to  redirect  its  re¬ 
sources  toward  wholesale  banking.  The  forces  behind 
that  change,  then-Chairman  Alfred  Brittain  III  and  future 
Chairman  Charles  S.  Sanford  Jr.,  devoutly  believed  that 
restructuring  was  the  way  to  remain  competitive  in  the  in- 
dustry.The  company  abandoned  its  traditional  manage¬ 
ment  hierarchy  to  embrace  a  philosophy  of  integration 
and  cooperation  within  a  horizontal  framework. 

Currently  focusing  its  businesses  on  major  corpora¬ 
tions,  financial  institutions,  governments  and  select  indi¬ 
viduals,  the  bank  is  organized 
into  two  principal  units;  Fi¬ 
nancial  Services,  which  in¬ 
corporates  the  lending,  inter¬ 
mediary,  advisory  and  tra¬ 
ding  capabilities  of  the  firm, 
and  Profitco,  comprised  of 
the  bank’s  trust,  investment 
management,  securities  pro¬ 
cessing,  cash  management 
and  private  banking  business¬ 
es.  Corporate  debt  under¬ 
writing  power  is  exercised  by 
an  affiliate,  BT  Securities 
Corp. 

The  success  of  Bankers 
Trust  merchant  banking  stra¬ 
tegy  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  bank’s  strong  earnings 
performance.  Net  income  in¬ 
creased  from  $114  million  in 
1979  to  $620  million  in  1989.  The  figures,  which  exclude 
special  provisions  for  South  American  loan  losses  in  1987 
and  1989,  reveal  that  BT  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  ma¬ 
jor  banks  in  the  U.S.  based  on  return  equity  in  excess  of 
16%  for  each  of  the  last  10  years. 

With  the  sale  of  the  bank’s  retail  branch  network,  the 
company  now  operates  three  private  banking  centers  in 
New  York;  Miami;  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.;  Chicago;  Los 
Angeles;  and  San  Francisco.  The  bank  also  maintains  rep¬ 
resentative  offices  and  subsidiaries  in  major  offices 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  has  an  international  network 
of  branches,  representative  offices  and  subsidiaries 

Continued  on  page  H 


Joyce  Ravid 


Bankers  Trust's  Mathai  seeks  continuous,  evolu¬ 
tionary  changes  in  systems  architecture 
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That’s  how  confident  we  are  of 
AIJ^  MAIL  X.400  interoperability 

Just  because  someone  has  a  mailbox,  it  doesn’t 
mean  your  mail  can  be  delivered.  But  AT&T  MAIL 
GATEWAY400  means  you’re  not  limited  anymore  to 
just  intracompany  and  intravendor  messaging. 

Now  you  can  send  electronic  mail  virtually  any¬ 
where,  nationally  or  internationally  Guaranteed* 
Why  are  we  able  to  give  you  a  guarantee? 
Because  of  our  Acceptance  Test  Lab,  which  tests 


your  compatibility  with  other  systems,  makes 
adjustments  to  bring  you  into  full  interoperability 
and  certifies  that  it  works. 

AT&T  interconnects  with  major  domestic  and 
foreign  service  providers  and  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  deployment  of  X.400  standards  since  their 
adoption  in  1987  X.400  also  extends  your  reach 
with  Electronic  Data  Interchange, which  facilitates 
paperless  transactions  of  standardized  business 
documents. 

AT&T  provides  you  with  the  highest  quality 


©  1990  AT&T  ‘Interoperability  guaranteed  through  AcceptanceTesting  procedures;  should  a  message  go  undelivered,  there  will  be  no  charge. 


support.  At  start-up,  AT&T  introduces  each  customer 
to  a  fully  dedicated  Customer  Implementation 
Group  of  experts.  And  when  your  GATEWAY400 
system  is  up  and  running,  AT&T  monitors  the  net¬ 
work  24  hours  a  day 

A7’&T  MAIL  GATEWAY400.  It  can  unlock  the 
whole  world  of  electronic  messaging  for  you. 

Interoperability.  Another  advantage. 

Eor  more  information,  call  your  AT&T  Account 
Executive  or  1 800  321-6747  Ext.  400. 


AT&T 


The  right  choice. 


Continued from  page  31 
in  more  than  3  5  countries. 

To  accommodate  the  bank’s  structural 
changes  and  prepare  for  long-term  needs, 
Bankers  Trust’s  IS  organization  initiated 
Vona’s  architecture  project.  At  the  time,  a 
handful  of  skeptics  at  the  firm  opposed  the 
plan  because  they  feared  that  an  architec¬ 
tural  approach  would  become  a  money  pit. 

Today,  Vona  can  say  “I  told  you  so”  to 
his  critics.  In  fact,  Vona  says,  instead  of 
costing  money,  the  right  IS  architecture, 
properly  implemented,  actually  saves 
money.  As  proof,  he  points  out  that  the 
bank  spends  far  less  on  IS  than  some  of  its 
major  competitors  while  achieving  much 
larger  gains. 

The  architecture’s  foundation  is  rooted 
in  a  strong  central  management  structure 
—  almost  paradoxical,  given  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  pioneering  efforts  in  decentralization. 


What  makes  Bankers  Trust 
IS  so  effective? 

•  Wgll’defined  business  and  IS 
strategy. 

•  Freedom  in  software  applications 
development. 

•  Flexibility  to  implement  new 
technologies. 

•  Tightly  controlled  buying  process. 


A  decentralization  pioneer.  Bankers  Trust 
is  organized  into  more  than  20  decentral¬ 
ized,  self-managed  business  units,  each 
with  its  own  IS  support  center.  Despite 
this  independence,  a  strong,  centralized  IS 
group  also  remains.  Senior  IS  executives 
are  known  as  “information  architects.” 


Each  division  is  part  of  an  individual 
technology  center,  which  must  use  IBM  or 
DEC  hardware  and  operating  systems 
while  adhering  to  the  CCITT  X.25  proto¬ 
col  for  communications  standards.  How¬ 
ever,  maintaining  uniformity  is  not  always 
easy. 

Mathai  explains,  “Sometimes  we  have 
to  sacrifice  local  advantages  for  global  ad¬ 
vantages  . . .  and  corporate  strategy.  This 
can  be  a  major  hurdle.  It’s  an  ongoing  pro¬ 
cess,  and  local  people  always  want  to  be  the 
one  exception.” 

Software  is  a  different  story.  Although 
the  central  IS  group  has  full  veto  power 
over  every  project  and  purchase,  the  group 
rarely  intervenes  in  applications  decisions. 
For  example,  a  new  equity  application  — 
the  first  using  Ultrix  —  was  developed  en¬ 
tirely  in-house  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  division. 
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1 

Bankers  Trust  N.Y.  Corp. 

New  York,  NY 

13,800 

3 

28,200 

($980) 

$400 

9,000 

2 

Norwest  Corp. 

Minneapolis,  MN 

18,485 

8 

27,710 

$237 

$133 

15,500 

3 

Banc  One  Corp. 

Columbus,  OH 

24,000 

9 

27,565 

$363 

$235 

14,000 

4 

Signet  Banking  Corp. 
Richmond,  VA 

5,700 

15 

27,210 

$123 

$57 

7,107 

5 

Security  Pacific  Corp. 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

41,100 

17 

27,105 

$741 

$431 

31,000 

6 

Corestates  Financial  Corp. 

Philadelphia,  PA 

12,000 

19 

27,055 

$240 

$71 

10,000 

7 

Bankamerica  Corp. 

San  Francisco,  CA 

56,420 

40 

26,300 

$1,103 

$497 

73,000 

8 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co.* 

San  Francisco,  CA 

19,600 

56 

25,575 

$601 

$206 

16,663 

9 

J.P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

New  York,  NY 

14,000 

76 

25,030 

$725 

$382 

11,500 

10 

National  City  Corp.* 

Cleveland,  OH 

14,600 

81 

24,935 

$263 

$104 

6,418 

Medians  for  industry  Top  1 0 

18 

27,080 

$313 

$221 

12,750 

C^oiiip;inii;s  are  ranked  by  industry  according  to  CiW'  100  Index.  'Estimates  are  from  Coz/ipiiteiivorUl  sources,  not  the  company. 


EVER  CHANGING  WORLD 

While  bankers  trust  got  a  head  start  in 
globalization,  it  knows  the  world  is  not 
standing  still.  Looking  ahead,  Vona  sees 
work  on  the  horizon.  One  possibility  is  for 
a  universal  stock  market  in  10  or  15  years, 
above  and  beyond  the  foreign  exchange. 

Fortunately,  he  says,  the  bank’s  evolu¬ 
tionary  architecture  will  let  the  company 
take  advantage  of  new  markets  and  tech¬ 
nologies  as  they  become  available.  This 
will  let  the  bank  keep  pace  with  the  world’s 
financial  direction  by  building  systems  that 
track  risks  and  operate  across  all  markets. 

The  goal.’  “Optimize  technology  as  it 
appears,”  Vona  says.  As  an  example,  he 
says  he  foresees  that  by  1995,  desktop  de¬ 
vices  will  provide  “phenomenal”  comput¬ 
ing  power.  “We  must  be  ready  to  integrate 
applications,  discipline  and  tasks  into  these 
tools.” 

Vona  predicts  that  employees  will  soon 
have  the  capacity  to  double  and  even  triple 
their  productivity.  To  that  end,  the  archi¬ 
tecture  at  Bankers  Trust  will  evolve  to  de¬ 
velop  software  and  infrastructures  that 
bring  technology  “to  their  fingertips  and 
keep  us  at  the  forefront  of  the  industry.” 

Meanwhile,  current  events  continue  to 
test  the  strength  of  Bankers  Trust’s  IS  ca¬ 
pabilities.  For  example,  the  August  black¬ 
out  that  shut  down  numerous  systems  in 
Manhattan  did  not  hurt  Bankers  Trust. 
“We  experienced  no  problems,  not  even  a 
split  second.  We  are  one  of  a  very  few  that 
cansay  that,”  Vona  says.  □ 


Cusack  Is  A  Computerworld 
Staff  Writer 
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Eeeek! 


In  theory,  information  technology  is  supposed  to 
set  a  company  free. 

But  in  practice,  many  organizations  find  that 
technology  investments  increase  their  costs  with¬ 
out  increasing  their  productivity. 

Andersen  Consulting  can  help  keep  your  organi¬ 
zation  out  of  this  dangerous  trap. 

Using  our  combination  of  business  and  technology 


skills,  we  can  offer  solutions  that  directly  link  your 
information  systems  to  your  corporate  strategy. 

Which  means  your  entire  operation  can  feel  the 
productive  impact.  And  your  people  can  have  tools 
that  help  them  perform  more  effectively. 

It’s  what  we  call  our  total  business  approach. 
And  it  works  so  well,  a  majority  of  the  Fortune  500 
have  called  upon  Andersen  Consulting. 


Because  these  days,  a  company’s  success 
may  depend  on  making  a  mouse  roar. 


Andersen 

Consulting 

MUHUK  AND!  RStN  &  C  ().,S.C  . 

Where  we  go  from  here. 


©  1990  AndtTsfii  Consulting 
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AMR  Hones  Sabre  to 
Sharpen  Competitive  Edge 


By  Connie  Winkler 

After  creating  what  is  perhaps  the  most 

successful  strategic  information  system  to 
provide  a  true  competitive  advantage,  AMR 
Corp.  is  breaking  the  mold. 

The  company  is  doing  the  unthinkable  — 
carving  up  its  near-legendary  innovation,  the  Sabre 


computerized  reservation  system 
(CRS). 

By  gradually  breaking  off  chunks  of 
computing  from  the  monstrous  main¬ 
frame-based  Sabre  system,  AMR  — 
parent  of  American  Airlines  —  is  hop¬ 
ing  to  reap  further  advantages  from  its 
strategic  applications.  “We’re  trying  to 
get  ourselves  prepared  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  new  technologies,  which  may 
represent  better  opportunities,”  says 
Thomas  J.  Kiernan,  president  of 
AMR’s  Sabre  Computer  Services  Divi¬ 
sion  at  the  Dallas/Fort  Worth  airport. 

Indeed,  Max  Hopper,  AMR’s  IS  su¬ 
perstar,  placed  an  article  called  “Rat- 
.  tling  Sabre  —  New  Ways  to  Compete 
on  Information”  in  the  May/June  1990 
issue  of  the  Harvard  Business  Review 
proclaiming  Sabre’s  renovation. 
“While  it  is  more  dangerous  than  ever 
to  ignore  the  power  of  information 
technology,  it  is  more  dangerous  still  to 
believe  that,  on  its  own,  an  information 
system  can  provide  an  enduring  busi¬ 
ness  advantage,”  Hopper  wrote.  “The 
old  models  no  longer  apply.” 

How  well  the  new  strategy  will 
work  for  American  Airlines  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  back-to-technology  push 
for  AMR  comes  at  a  time  when  the  air¬ 
line  and  industry  is  caught  between  a 
rock  and  a  hard  place,  as  some  analysts 
describe  it. 

AMR,  along  with  all  domestic  air¬ 


lines,  faces  crazy  fuel  prices,  declining 
passenger  loads  and  squeezed  profits. 
And  AMR,  considered  one  of  the  stron¬ 
gest  in  the  airline  group,  recently  had  its 
debt  rating  downgraded  by  Standard  & 
Poor’s  Corp. 

“The  kind  of  business  environment 


we  are  in  is  when  Sabre  and  computer¬ 
ized  reservation  systems  really  earn 
what’s  put  into  them,”  says  Edward  J. 
Starkman,  who  follows  the  airline  in¬ 
dustry  for  Paine  Webber,  Inc.  in  New 
York.  “When  pricing  is  difficult  and 
passenger  loads  are  soft,  you  squeeze 
everythingyou  can  [from  the  CRS].” 

The  catch-22  to  the  new  strategy, 
however,  is  that  it’s  the  old  mainframe- 
based  Sabre  that  has  carried  AMR  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  past  and  has  helped 
AMR,  for  the  second  year,  take  top 
place  in  the  transportation  industry  and 
fourth  place  overall  in  Computerworld' s 
Premier  100.  Sabre  accounts  for  about 
8  5  %  of  American  Airlines’  earnings. 


Stan  Wolenski 


AMR's  Kiernan:  Like  changing  the  wheels  on  a  moving  tractor  trailer 
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Computerworld  Premier  100 


Octobers,  1990 


As  long  as  American  Airlines  main¬ 
tains  control  of  Sabre  processing, 
Starkman  says  he  is  not  concerned 
about  distributing  the  giant  system.  “It 
makes  me  more  antsy  to  have  every¬ 
thing  in  a  bunker  in  Tulsa,  as  opposed 
to  distributing  it,”  he  says. 

AMR  could  not  carve  up  Sabre  until 
it  unlaced  the  IBM  operating  system 
holding  it  together.  During  the  past 
year,  AMR  spent  2 3 0  to  240  man-years 
swapping  over  to  IBM’s  TPF  3 . 1  oper¬ 
ating  system.  “It  was  analogous  to 
changing  the  wheels  on  a  tractor  trailer 
while  the  truck  was  speeding  along,” 
Kiernansays. 

One  processing  chunk  AMR  has  al¬ 
ready  broken  off  the  mainframe  is  crew 
planning  —  scheduling  8,000  pilots 
and  16,000  flight  attendants.  The  appli¬ 
cation  now  runs  on  a  Mips  Computer 
Systems,  Inc.  processor  and  worksta¬ 
tions,  with  the  basic  flight  schedule  data 
downloaded  from  the  Sabre  system. 

LOOKING  INWARD 

AMR  is  also  rethinking  its  internal 
computing  needs,  notably  with  the  In- 
teraact  system.  The  aim  of  Interaact  is 
to  provide  computing  power  to  every 
knowledge  worker  at  AMR. 

With  Interaact,  Kiernan  says,  the 
various  AMR  IS  groups  are  focusing  on 
information  sharing  and  providing  us¬ 
ers  with  the  tools  they  need. 

Beginning  in  August  1989,  AMR 
put  Interaact  MS-DOS  personal  com¬ 
puters  on  about  1,400  desks  in  the  Fort 
Worth  headquarters  and  Los  Angeles 
offices.  However,  the  Interaact  sys¬ 
tems  from  AT&T,  Tandy  Corp.  and 
IBM  didn’t  provide  the  ease  of  use  or 
Sabre  response  time  users  demanded. 

“Quite  frankly,”  Kiernan  acknowl¬ 
edges,  “we  got  too  interested  in  rolling 
out  the  technology  and  getting  users  to 
change  how  they  did  work.  ” 

IS  went  back  to  the  drawing  board  to 
“clean  up  the  product”  and  focus  on  de¬ 
partments’  and  individuals’  needs. 

After  the  Sabre  group  reviewed  us¬ 
ers’  needs  for  strong  Sabre  access,  the 
Interaact  Sabre  emulation  program  was 
rewritten  and  enhanced. 

“We’ve  been  on  track  since 
March,”  Kiernan  says.  “There’s  an  ab¬ 
solute  commitment  to  training  [by  all 
parties]  and  to  looking  at  how  people  do 
their  jobs.” 

While  AMR  is  decentralizing  its 
computing,  it  is  centralizing  its  com¬ 


What  makes  AMR  IS  so 
effective? 

•  Industry-leading  computer 
reservation  system. 

•  Willingness  to  improve  on 
success. 

•  Moving  computing  power  to 
end  users. 

•  Clear  understanding  of  where 
IS  fits  into  the  business. 


munications  infrastructure  on  a  global 
basis.  Again,  the  decision  is  for  cost  and 
price/ performance  reasons. 

Currently,  AMR  runs  three  sepa¬ 
rate  networks:  an  older,  6-bit  one  for 
Sabre;  an  IBM  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 


chitecture  network  for  internal  busi¬ 
ness;  and  the  new  X.2  5  configuration. 

“The  single  X.2 5  network  will  im¬ 
prove  reliability  and  reduce  costs,  most 
simply  by  eliminating  the  other  two 
networks,”  Kiernan  says. 

AMR  seems  to  be  opening  itself  up 
to  the  new  possibilities  of  technology, 
especially  to  provide  better  customer 
service.  Besides  a  baggage  bar-coding 
system,  AMR  is  considering  multime¬ 
dia  systems,  compact  disc/read-only 
memory  and  PCs  that  would  store 
maintenance  manuals  or  sales  informa¬ 
tion  and  presentations  for  travel 
agents.  □ 


Winkler  Is  A  New  York-Based 
Writer  And  Consultant 
Covering  Management 
Technology 
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1 

AMR  Corp. 

DollosJX 

95,800 

4 

28,100 

$455 

$1,214 

124,000 

2 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Co.* 

Chicago,  IL 

7,562 

14 

27,250 

($21) 

$42 

4,590 

3 

Federal  Express  Corp. 

Memphis,  IN 

87,000 

28 

26,625 

$413 

$234 

30,000 

4 

CSX  Corp. 

Jacksonville,  FL 

40,056 

55 

25,590 

$770 

$220 

12,328 

5 

American  President  Companies 

Oakland,  CA 

4,396 

105 

24,245 

$11 

$95 

4,300 

6 

Continental  Airlines  Holdings,  Inc. 

Houston,  TX 

68,000 

112 

24,055 

($886) 

$300 

130,000 

7 

Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc.* 

Atlanta,  GA 

58,784 

147 

23,530 

$461 

$168 

35,786 

8 

United  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

Chicago,  IL 

71,000 

183 

23,010 

$324 

$306 

19,000 

9 

United  Parcel  Service* 

Greenwich,  Q 

237,700 

263 

21,905 

$693 

$425 

11,286 

10 

NWA,  Inc.* 

St.  Paul,  m 

39,323 

294 

21,465 

$355 

$133 

9,981 

Medians  for  industry  Top  1 0 

109 

24,150 

$384 

$227 

15,664 

Companies  arc  raiikcil  by  imliisiry  according  to  (i\\  11)0  Index.  ‘Kstiniates  are  frtiin  (AiinjuiUTii'urld  sotjrces,  not  tlie  eoinpany. 
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•  Petroleum  • 


Building  Systems 
From  the  Bottom  Up 

By  Clinton  Wilder 


Mark  Green 


\%  AxveiXovyNVWe:  We  don  t form  a  committee .  .  .and  sit  around.’ 


Some  say  that  in  order 
to  strengthen  information 
systems  management,  you 
have  to  give  power  away  to 
business  managers.  At 
Union  Texas  Petroleum  Holdings, 
Inc.  in  Houston,  director  of  MIS 
Richard  L.  White  says  he  believes 
that  philosophy  is  a  big  reason  why 
his  company  was  ranked  as  the  most 
effective  user  of  IS  in  the  petroleum 
industry  for  the  second  straight 
year. 

For  most  of  the  major  applica¬ 
tions  in  the  works  at  Union  Texas, 
White  has  given  project  responsi¬ 


bility  to  a  manager  in  the  department 
that  will  use  the  application.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  an  attempt  to  create  a  data 
model  for  Union  Texas’  global  en¬ 
terprise  is  primarily  a  project  for  us¬ 
ers,  not  “data  administrators”  in  IS. 

“We  tried  in  1984  and  1985  to 
do  it  the  way  all  the  gurus  said  to  do 
it  —  top  down,”  White  says.  “That 
doesn’t  work  in  this  organization. 
The  people  who  use  the  data  must 
define  it.” 

Union  Texas  is  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  independent  oil  and 
natural  gas  producers,  meaning  it 
does  no  refining  or  “downstream” 


Delegating 

responsibility  to  users 
is  a  big  part  of 
how  Union  Texas 
Petroleum’s  IS 
department  does 
business 

selling  of  its  products  to  consumers. 
White  says  he  believes  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  sharp  focus  gives  it  an  edge 
over  much  larger  and  more  diversi¬ 
fied  competitors,  and  he  tries  to 
bring  a  similar  focus  to  IS. 

“If  something  is  obvious,  we 
don’t  form  a  committee  of  2  5  and  sit 
around  deciding  what  to  do,”  he 
says.  “Decisions  are  made  very 
quickly.” 

And  with  strong  participation  by 
users,  systems  are  developed  at  a 
pretty  good  clip  as  well.  The  first 
phase  of  an  IBM  3090  and  DB2- 
based  procurement  tracking  system 
that  will  completely  automate  the 
firm’s  purchasing  was  implemented 
ahead  of  schedule  in  August,  less 
than  two  years  after  the  specifica¬ 
tion  process  began. 

White  is  almost  zealous  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  IS  focus  on  business  rather 
than  technology.  Not  that  Union 
Texas  doesn’t  use  state-of-the-art 
technology  in  specific  strategic  ar¬ 
eas,  such  as  Landmark  Graphics, 
Inc.  software  for  seismic  explora¬ 
tion  or  four  new  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  Sparcstations  for  a  new  geo- 
Continued  on  page  40 
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We’re  the  largest  independent  computer  service  company  in  the  world,  with 
the  largest  problem-solving  database.  Giving  us  the  experience  and  the  support 
system  necessary  to  service  the  full  range  of  your  computer  needs. 

We  handle  over  5000  products  from  500  rnanufacmrers,  from  mainframes  to 
departmental  networks.  Providing  a  broad  range  of  software  and  hardware 
support  services.  But,  more  important,  we  handle  problems.  Individual  problems. 
Your  problems.  We’re  Bell  Atlantic  Business  Systems  Services  supplying  Sorbus" 
Service.  Taking  care  of  all  your  needs  through  a  single  source.  And  a  single  phone 
number.  Please  call  1-800-767-2877. 


©  Bell  Atlantic 

Business  Systems  Services 
We’re  More  Than  Just  TMf. 


i'  Bell  Atlantic 


Continued  from  page  38 
logical/geophysical  system. 

However,  you  won’t  find  any  comput¬ 
er-aided  software  engineering  tools  in  use 
here,  although  they  are  being  studied; 
White  says  that  client  involvement  is  more 
important  than  new  development  tools. 
And  don’t  ask  him  for  the  Sparcstation 
model  numbers,  because  he  won’t  know 
off  the  top  of  his  head. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  and  his  depart¬ 
ment  do  understand,  for  example,  the  in¬ 
formation  needs  of  natural  gas  engineers 
who  use  90  personal  computers  in  Union 
Texas’  operations  in  Karachi,  Pakistan. 

“We  don’t  try  to  be  all  things  to  all  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  says.  “If  a  petrophysicist  finds  a 
great  piece  of  software,  our  job  is  not  to  go 
out  and  find  a  better  one  —  it’s  to  help 
him.” 

A  good  example  of  that  philosophy  is 


What  makes  Union  Texas  IS 
so  effective? 

•  User  department  managers 
responsible  for  new  systems  specs  and 
project  management. 

•  Rigorous  change  control  in  systems 
development. 

•  IS  staffed  at  or  below  previous 
year’s  level. 

•  Quarterly  meeting  of  MIS  Operating 
Committee  approves  IS  spending  above 
$50,000. 


rigorous  change  control  in  systems  devel¬ 
opment.  Any  proposed  deviation  from  the 
development  plan  must  be  approved  by 


both  White  and  the  user  department  man¬ 
ager  responsible  for  the  system.  “Analysts 
may  tell  you  that  their  changes  will  only 
take  one  day,  but  nothing  only  takes  a  day,” 
he  says.  Among  the  systems  projects  under 
way  at  Union  Texas  are  the  following  ma¬ 
jor  applications: 

•  Procurement  tracking  system.  Under¬ 
taken  in  response  to  an  internal  audit  that 
dictated  better  controls  on  purchasing,  the 
system  will  automate  a  previously  cumber¬ 
some  purchase  order  system  that  involved 
much  rekeying  of  data  and  manual  check¬ 
ing.  The  system  will  also  give  managers 
immediate  access  to  vendor  credit  infor¬ 
mation  to  allow  them  to  make  better  pur¬ 
chasing  decisions. 

•  Joint  interest  billing  system.  Complex 
joint  ventures  play  a  big  part  in  Union  Tex¬ 
as’  $1.16  billion  business.  A  37.81%  inter¬ 
est  in  a  joint  venture  supplying  natural  gas 
to  an  Indonesian  gas  plant  is  but  one  of  doz¬ 
ens  around  the  world.  A  rejuvenated  bill¬ 
ing  system  is  intended  to  give  Union  Tex¬ 
as’  joint  venture  partners  more  precise 
billing  information  so  they  will  pay  bills 
faster  and  improve  Union  Texas’  cash 
flow.  The  upgraded  system  will  also  fea¬ 
ture  better  integration  with  other  func¬ 
tions,  such  as  accounts  payable  and  materi¬ 
als  transfer. 

•  Journal  voucher  entry  system.  A  new 
system  will  bring  48  new  PCs  to  account¬ 
ing  department  employees  for  on-line  en¬ 
try,  eliminating  many  “three-  to  six-floor 
elevator  rides”  to  carry  documents  to  the 
data  entry  department.  The  new  PCs  were 
cost-justified  on  the  basis  of  eliminating 
several  data  entry  jobs. 

Whether  Union  Texas  can  make  it 
three  straight  years  as  a  Computerworld 
Premier  100  industry  leader  in  IS,  howev¬ 
er,  may  be  out  of  White’s  hands.  Last 
spring.  Union  Texas  owners  Kohlberg 
Kravis  Roberts  &  Co.  and  Allied-Signal, 
Inc.  announced  that  the  company  is  up  for 
sale.  That  in  itself  gave  IS  a  new  responsi¬ 
bility:  supporting  a  “data  room”  where 
prospective  buyers  from  around  the  world 
can  examine  data  on  everything  from  oil 
rigs  to  shale  deposits  to  employee  benefits. 

The  sale  of  Union  Texas  may  be  an¬ 
nounced  before  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
with  the  exception  of  1991  budgets,  life  in 
IS  is  proceeding  as  normal.  “Our  people 
still  take  a  lot  of  pride  in  their  systems  and 
in  meeting  their  schedules,”  White  says. 
“No  one’s  pulling  their  horns  in.”  □ 

Wilder  Is  Computerworld’s 
Senior  Editor,  Management. 
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1 

Union  Texas  Petroleum,  Inc. 
Houston,  TX 

1,900 

5 

27,905 

$173 

$18 

1,800 

2 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

27,200 

31 

26,465 

$1,953 

$237 

15,000 

3 

Oryx  Energy  Co. 

Dallas,  TX 

2,920 

32 

26,455 

$124 

$27 

3,200 

4 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

Bartlesville,  OK 

22,310 

33 

26,440 

$219 

$160 

13,470 

5 

Mobil  Corp. 

New  York,  NY 

67,900 

68 

25,180 

$1,800 

$740 

40,000 

6 

Freeport  McMoran,  Inc. 

New  Orleans,  LA 

3,700 

70 

25,150 

$150 

$17 

1,000 

7 

Sun  Co.,  Inc. 

Radnor,  PA 

16,500 

78 

24,980 

$85 

$80 

5,600 

8 

Louisiana  Land  &  Exploration* 

New  Orleans,  LA 

700 

86 

24,735 

$44 

$7 

846 

9 

Enron  Corp.* 

Houston,  TX 

6,296 

96 

24,430 

$226 

$121 

3,468 

10 

Shell  Petroleum,  Inc.* 

Houston,  TX 

31,338 

122 

23,875 

$1,405 

$200 

21,376 

Medians  for  industry  Top  1 0 

69 

25,165 

$196 

$101 

4,534 

(>)m|wnies  are  ranked  l)y  industry  according  to  (ilW  100  Index.  *F,stiniates  are  from  Co/i/piitcnrorltl  sources,  not  the  company. 
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•  Aerospace  • 


99%  Perfect 
Not  Enough 
for  General 
Dynamics 

Systems  steer  the  quest 
for  flawless  quality  control 
at  aerospace  firm 


Doug  McKay 

General  Dynamics'  Hall  de?nands  top  quality 


BY  MITCH  Betts 


It  seems  like  such  a  small  dif¬ 
ference,  the  one  between 
99%  and  100%  quality.  But 
for  General  Dynamics  Corp. 
and  other  devotees  of  the  To¬ 
tal  Quality  Management  (TQM) 
philosophy,  it  is  a  very  big  differ¬ 
ence  indeed. 

Consider,  for  example,  that  99% 
quality  control  at  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  would  mean  the  loss  of 
17,000  letters  per  hour.  At  the  na¬ 
tion’s  hospitals,  it  would  mean 
30,000  newborn  babies  accidentally 
dropped  each  year. 

At  St.  Louis-based  General  Dy¬ 
namics,  the  nation’s  No.  2  defense 
contractor,  TQM  means  building 
tank  hatches  with  a  100%  seal  and 
building  information  systems  that 
exactly  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  business  units.  As  a  general  rule, 
it  means  making  continuous  process 
improvements  to  ensure  that  things 

toberS,  1990 


are  done  right  the  first  time. 

No  one  claims  that  General  Dy¬ 
namics  has  reached  perfection  in 
any  area,  but  the  very  fact  that  it  tries 
so  hard  may  help  to  explain  why  it 
ranks  as  the  top  aerospace  company 
in  the  Computerworld  Premier  100 
for  the  second  straight  year. 

“We  are  heavily  into  TQM  . . . 
trying  to  compare  how  we’re  oper¬ 
ating  vs.  the  best  practices  in  the  in¬ 
formation  systems  field,”  says 
Asaph  “Ace”  H.  Hall,  corporate 
vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Data  Systems  Division. 

For  Hall,  the  beauty  of  TQM  is 
that  it  calls  for  the  involvement  of  all 
employees  in  the  relentless  pursuit 
of  quality  and  customer  satisfaction. 
“I’m  convinced  there’s  a  lot  of  gold 
there,  because  people  get  very  excit¬ 
ed  when  they’re  empowered  to  go 
out  and  find  better  ways  to  do 
things,”  he  says. 


Within  the  Data  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion,  for  example,  one  of  the  five 
“critical  process  teams”  is  focusing 
on  the  process  of  defining  user  re¬ 
quirements  for  applications  soft¬ 
ware  —  and  the  team  leader  is  a  user. 
The  goals  are  to  find  out  what  users 
really  want  out  of  a  system  and  de¬ 
fine  those  specifications  faster,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Larry  Feuerstein,  the  di¬ 
vision’s  vice-president  of  planning 
and  quality  assurance. 

By  improving  the  quality  of  the 
requirements-definition  phase. 
General  Dynamics  hopes  to  avoid 
those  situations  in  which  the  system 
has  to  be  reworked  because  “you 
didn’t  get  clear  indications  from  the 
user  or  you  weren’t  talking  to  the 
real  user  and  you  find  out  at  the  first 
review  that  you  didn’t  really  under¬ 
stand  the  requirement,”  Feuerstein 
says. 

Continued  on  page  41 
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Cabletron's  Remote  LANVIEW^^/Windows  is  the  world's  first  network  management 
software  package  to  offer  completely  integrated  world-wide  desktop  LAN/WAN  management 
from  a  central  control  console. 

With  just  a  click  of  your  Personal  Computer's  mouse,  Remote  LANVIEW^'^A/Vindows  allows 
you  to  manage  Cabletron's  complete  tine  of  Ethernet  and  Token  Ring  products  including 
twisted  pair,  coaxial  and  fiber  hubs.  Remote  LANVIEW™/Windows  also  lets  you  manage 
Cabletron's  local  and  wide  area  bridges  as  well  as  the  48  different  types  of  DNI™  PC  cards 
currently  available. 

Cabletron's  Remote  LANV!EW^“/Windows 
lets  you  maximize  network  efficiency  by 
providing  color-coded  mapping,  alarm 
indicators,  complete  throughput  and  error 

breakdown  features.  Features  you  can't  The  Complete  Networking  Solution 

afford  to  do  without.  Features  which  make  the  A»«y<*siod,  Exchange o^pany 

job  of  managrng  your  complex  network  easier  (,o„porate  headouarters  interrat, oral  operation, 
than  ever.  CABLETRON  systems,  INC.  CABLETRON  systems,  Ltd. 

Poll  trtrlQw  fnr  Hdtaile  r>r  o  li\/£i  Cabletron  Industrial  Park  Newbury,  Berkshire,  UK  RG13  2F 

uail  tooay  tor  oetaiis  or  a  live  Rochester,  NH  oaae?  0t1-44-635-580000 

demonstration.  603-332-9400 


CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS 

CABLETRON  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
Cabletron  Industrial  Park 
Rochester,  NH  03867 

603-332-9400 


INTERNATIONAL  OPERATIONS 

CABLETRON  SYSTEMS,  Ltd. 
Newbury,  Berkshire,  UK  RG13  2PZ 

Ot  1-44-635-580000 
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The  Data  Systems  Division  is  also 
heavily  involved  in  the  quality-improve¬ 
ment  projects  at  the  other  business  divi¬ 
sions.  A  few  years  ago,  Hall  says,  “some¬ 
body  would  have  thrown  a  requirement 
over  the  wall  and  told  us  to  code  a  system  to 
do  this.  Now  we  help  them  improve  the 
process  before  they  even  consider  how  to 
automate  it.”  The  key,  he  adds,  is  getting 
IS  staff  members  included  in  the  project 
team  at  the  outset. 

The  biggest  change  at  the  IS  unit  over 
the  last  few  years.  Hall  says,  it  that  “we 
have  moved  even  more  toward  the  busi¬ 
ness  orientation  —  having  a  direct  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  business  of  General  Dy¬ 
namics  —  as  opposed  to  being  as  technolo¬ 
gy-driven  as  we  may  have  been  in  the  past.” 

The  big  problem  is  that  the  business  of 
General  Dynamics  is  headed  for  some  hard 
times  now  that  the  Cold  War  is  over  and 
lawmakers  are  preparing  to  slash  the  de¬ 
fense  budget.  Wall  Street  analysts  say  they 
expect  the  firm’s  earnings,  which  were 
about  $7  per  share  in  the  past  two  years,  to 
fall  to  $6. 54  per  share  or  lower  this  year. 

As  unseemly  as  it  sounds,  the  only  good 
news  for  the  arms  maker  is  that  protracted 
turmoil  in  the  Middle  East  may  boost  its 
foreign  sales  of  M-1  tanks  and  F-16  fight¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  curb  Congress’  appetite  for 
military  budget  cuts,  according  to  analyst 
Paul  H.  Nisbet  at  Prudential-Bache  Secu¬ 
rities,  Inc. 

Nevertheless,  General  Dynamics  has 
announced  layoffs  of  1 , 500  to  2,000  work¬ 
ers  through  1991,  and  analysts  say  it  will 
have  to  continue  to  “tighten  up  and  buckle 
down.” 

The  Data  Systems  Division  is  conse¬ 
quently  busy  trying  to  streamline  opera¬ 
tions  and  cut  spending  to  stay  “in  sync” 
with  the  business  units.  “Over  the  next 
three  to  five  years,  we’re  looking  at  some¬ 
thing  like  a  one-third  reduction  in  our  IS 
business,  strictly  as  a  result  of  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  aerospace  business,”  Hall 
says. 

General  Dynamics  is  looking  at  some 
outsourcing  options  —  it  has  already  hand¬ 
ed  its  wide-area  network  to  AT&T  under 
an  $18  million  Tariff  12  contract  —  but 
prefers  to  use  outsourcing  only  for  select¬ 
ed  pieces  of  its  IS  operation.  “We  are  not 
in  the  Kodak  mode  here  of  giving  every¬ 
thing  away,”  Hall  says,  referring  to  the 
full-scale  outsourcing  initiative  at  Eastman 
Kodak  Co. 

To  outsiders.  General  Dynamics  is  best 
known  for  its  accomplishments  in  factory 


What  makes  General 
Dynamics  IS  so  effective? 

•  Clearly  stated  IS  management 
vision. 

•  Strong  commitment  to  IS 
quality  program. 

•  Strong  user  role  in  defining 
applications. 

•  Advanced  factory-automation 
applications. 


automation,  particularly  at  its  plants  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  San  Diego.  At  the 
Forth  Worth  facility,  for  instance,  robots 
handle  complex  drilling  tasks,  apply  seal¬ 
ant  and  install  the  correct  rivets  to  assem¬ 


ble  the  F-16  aircraft. 

“I’ve  seen  their  paperless  factory  in  San 
Diego  and  that  seems  like  quite  an  ad¬ 
vanced  application,”  adds  Richard  How¬ 
ard,  the  top  IS  executive  at  Northrop  Corp. 
But  technology  aside,  Howard  says  that 
General  Dynamics’  real  strength  is  having 
a  clearly  stated  vision  for  IS  management. 

Describing  that  vision,  Feuerstein 
stresses  that  the  Data  Systems  Division  is 
run  strictly  as  a  service  business,  not  as  a 
“technical  wonderland”  or  a  collection  of 
fragmented  programs.  “The  customers  are 
the  other  divisions  of  the  company,  so  we 
work  on  things  that  are  directly  linked  to 
the  satisfaction  of  our  division  custom¬ 
ers,”  he  says.  □ 


Betts  Is  Computerworld’s 
Washington,  D.C.,  Bureau 
Chief. 
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profits 

(millions) 
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IS  budget 

(millions) 

Total 

PCs  and 
terminals 

1 

General  Dynamics  Corp. 

St.  Louis,  MO 

95,000 

6 

27,855 

$293 

$585 

28,000 

2 

Gencorp,  Inc.* 

Fairlawn,  OH 

15,100 

10 

27,525 

$210 

$40 

8,700 

3 

Martin  Marietta  Corp. 

Bethesda,  MD 

46,200 

16 

27,150 

$307 

$291 

20,100 

4 

Allied-Signal,  Inc.* 

Morristown,  NJ 

107,100 

24 

26,880 

$528 

$372 

33,543 

5 

Grumman  Corp. 

Bethpage,  NY 

28,000 

41 

26,055 

$67 

$241 

16,200 

6 

The  Boeing  Co. 

Seattle,  WA 

164,500 

49 

25,715 

$675 

$1,164 

91,964 

7 

Northrop  Corp. 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

38,000 

51 

25,625 

($81) 

$290 

22,500 

8 

United  Technologies  Corp. 

Hartford,  Q 

190,400 

59 

25,475 

$701 

$847 

35,918 

9 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 

St.  Louis,  MO 

127,000 

65 

25,310 

$219 

$755 

70,000 

10 

Textron,  Inc. 

Providence,  Rl 

54,600 

66 

25,285 

$259 

$252 

24,000 

Medians  for  industry  Top  10 

45 

25,885 

$276 

$332 

26,000 

Voiiipnnics  ;irc  nmliLcl  liy  iiulusiry  iifconliiig  to  V\\  100  IikIl'X.  *l'',sliin;in.'s  ;irL-  from  sou  ires,  not  tin.'  fouiiwnt. 
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•  Financial  Services  • 


Joyce  Ravid 


Benmosche  says 
employee 
contributions 
and  interest  keep 
Paine  Webber  in 
fighting  shape 


Strong  Focus  on  People 
Powers  Paine  Webber 


By  Amiel  Kornel 


On  a  clear  day,  staff  members 
working  up  a  sweat  at  Paine 
Webber,  Inc.’s  corporate 
health  club  have  a  panoramic  view  of 
downtown  Manhattan.  Wall 
Street’s  glass  and  steel  peaks  across 
the  Hudson  River  are  a  constant 

reminder  that  they  — 
fighting  shape. 

These  days,  competing  on  Wall  Street  can  challenge 
even  the  toughest  players.  To  keep  in  the  game,  Paine 
Webber  has  whipped  its  information  services  unit  into  a 
trim,  agile  team.  While  information  technology  is  highly 
valued  at  the  company,  the  stock  brokerage  places  a  premi¬ 
um  on  what  it  considers  its  most  valuable  corporate  asset  — 
its  employees. 


“When  you  empower  your  people  and  make  them  feel 
they  can  contribute  more  to  the  organization,  they  produce 
more  and  you  earn  more,”  says  Robert  Benmosche,  direc¬ 
tor  of  operations  and  systems. 

Under  the  guidance  of  46-year-old  Benmosche,  Paine 
Webber  has  implemented  a  number  of  measures  that  have 
helped  keep  information  systems  staff  people  motivated, 
highly  skilled  and  loyal.  This  is  no  small  feat  in  an  industry 
renowned  for  its  high  employee  turnover  and  fast-paced 
technological  changes. 

One  of  the  world’s  largest  securities  brokerages,  Paine 
Webber  saw  net  earnings  rise  4.8%  to  $25.4  million  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1 990,  compared  with  the  same  period 
in  1989.  Half-year  revenue  rose  1 1  %  to  $  1  billion. 

As  a  result  of  the  company’s  innovative  management  of 
its  people,  operational  costs  have  shrunk  while  satisfaction 
with  corporate  IS  services  has  grown. 

The  most  visible  such  effort  came  during  a  cost-cutting 
measure  in  1988,  when  the  company  moved  its  IS  and  oper¬ 
ations  facilities  from  the  frenetic  streets  of  downtown 


and  their  company  —  need  to  stay  in 
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Manhattan  to  slower-paced  and  lower- 
priced  Wehawken,  N.J. 

The  transfer  across  the  Hudson  was 
controversial  at  the  time.  Wall  Street 
firms  generally  prefer  keeping  their 
technological  nerve  centers  close  to  the 
action,  and  management  feared  a  back¬ 
lash  from  employees  disgruntled  with 
the  move.  Shareholders  were  not  sure 
whether  to  cast  a  sympathetic  eye,  ei¬ 
ther:  According  to  company  financial 
statements,  setting  up  and  transferring 
to  the  new  facilities  cost  about  $50  mil¬ 
lion. 

No  one  seems  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  the  move  today,  however.  The  new 
operations  and  systems  facilities  rent 
costs  a  third  less  than  office  space  in 
Manhattan,  Benmosche  says.  Also,  the 
recent  Manhattan  power  outage  that 
shut  down  IS  shops  at  many  Wall  Street 
firms  for  several  days,  forcing  them  to 
scramble  to  backup  sites,  made  Paine 
Webber’s  move  across  the  Hudson 
seem  almost  prescient. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  stock  broker¬ 
age’s  operations  and  systems  staff  have 
stayed  with  the  company,  Benmosche 
says.  Eighty  percent  of  the  740  IS  peo¬ 
ple  working  for  the  company  before  the 
move  are  still  with  Paine  Webber  to¬ 
day,  he  says.  Of  the  20%  that  left,  half 
did  not  need  to  be  replaced  thanks  to 
improved  efficiencies  and  productivity 
at  the  new  site. 

How  did  the  company  manage  to 
hold  onto  its  staff  in  spite  of  the  upheav¬ 
al  invariably  caused  by  a  move.^ 

The  conveniences  of  the  modern, 
spacious  facilities,  complete  with 
health  club,  have  helped  preserve  and 
even  boost  staff  morale,  according  to 
Benmosche.  The  secret,  however, 
seems  to  lie  in  a  number  of  programs 
designed  to  afford  employees  contin¬ 
ued  training  and  high  job  mobility. 
“When  you  are  . . .  committed  to  the 
people  and  their  development,”  Ben¬ 
mosche  says,  “that  tends  to  reduce 
turnover.” 

Benmosche,  who  worked  as  human 
resources  chief  at  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  NA,  among  his  many  previous 
professional  incarnations,  conducted 
an  attitude  survey  among  Paine  Web¬ 
ber’s  IS  staff  in  January  1989.  He  found 
that  people  believed  that  the  firm  did 
not  offer  them  adequate  career  paths. 
“They  said,  ‘We’re  not  learning 
enough  about  the  basic  business,  and 


What  makes  Paine  Webber  IS 
so  effective? 

•  Minimal  employee  turnover. 

•  Nicy  of  ‘empowering’  employees. 

•  Strategic  relationships  with  major 
vendors. 

•  Move  to  distributed  processing. 

•  Cost  efficiency  the  No.  1  priority. 


we’re  not  growing,’  ”  according  to 
Benmosche. 

Many  staff  members  also  demon¬ 
strated  a  surprising  lack  of  knowledge 
about  the  firm’s  business.  “They  didn’t 
understand  how  to  solve  problems; 
they  only  knew  how  to  do  their  work,” 
he  says. 


As  a  result,  the  company  started  a 
four-day  course  teaching  employees 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness.  It  included  field  trips  through  the 
company  as  well  as  to  the  floor  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Benmosche  and  his  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  information  officer,  Rob¬ 
ert  McKinney,  have  a  mandate  from 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Donald  Marron  to  stay  on  top  of  the  lat¬ 
est  product  offerings.  No  less  than  the 
company’s  survival  is  at  stake. 

“If  you  look  at  the  last  20  years  on 
Wall  Street,”  Benmosche  notes,  “those 
who  didn’t  keep  pace  with  the  technol¬ 
ogy  and  the  efficiencies  [it  offered] 
were  gobbled  up  by  someone  else.”  □ 

Kornel  Is  a  Computerworld 
Senior  Editor,  Features. 
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1 

Paine  Webber,  IncA 

New  York,  NY 

12,900 

7 

27,755 

$52 

$200 

10,357 

2 

American  Express  Co. 

New  York,  NY 

105,000 

26 

26,675 

$1,157 

$874 

70,000 

3 

Pacific  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.* 
Newport  Beach,  CA 

3,471 

34 

26,420 

$28 

$57 

1,900 

4 

Salomon,  Inc.* 

New  York,  NY 

8,900 

36 

26,395 

$470 

$335 

6,105 

5 

General  Re  Corp.* 

Stamford,  CT 

2,379 

44 

25,855 

$599 

$87 

1,920 

6 

Mass.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Springfield,  MA 

10,000 

53 

25,615 

$124 

$75 

6,000 

7 

New  York  Life  Ins.  Co. 

New  York,  NY 

18,200 

54 

25,600 

$1,452 

$156 

10,000 

8 

The  Prudential  Ins.  Co. 

Newark,  NJ 

100,209 

57 

25,550 

$743 

$818 

65,200 

9 

Primerica  Corp. 

New  York,  NY 

24,000 

58 

25,480 

$289 

$183 

15,625 

10 

Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co. 

New  York,  NY 

46,000 

63 

25,320 

$300 

$433 

35,882 

Medians  for  industry  Top  1 0 

51 

25,735 

$385 

$192 

10,179 

(  jiiiipiinics  arc  niiikcd  by  industry  according  to  (,\\'  101)  Index.  *l'.stimatcs  arc  troin  ('.oiiipiitvni'iirld  sources,  not  the  com|xiny. 
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A  DATA  SYSTEM  so  REUABIE 
THEY  PUT  AUTHEIR  PASSENGERS  ON  IT. 


It’s  a  Northern  Thlecom  DPN-100  packet  switch. 
One  of  a  fleet  that  links  the  American  Airlines 
SABRE®  reservation  network—  the  world’s  largest 
private  real-time  computer  network  and  the  biggest 
travel  information  database. 

American  knew  about  our  dependability  before 
they  started  using  our  packet  switching,  hbr  years 
American  has  used  our  PBXs  and  relied  on  centrex 
services  from  Northern  Tblecom  systems.  Even  so, 
American  was  impressed  by  our  99.995%  system 


availability— a  level  our  data  systems  actually 
exceed  in  every  kind  of  network—  from  the  smallest 
to  the  world’s  largest. 

And  as  American  grows  it  can  expand  easily. 
Because  our  systems  are  X.25  and  SNA  compatible, 
and  our  modular  design  takes  on  increased  traffic 
without  new  equipment. 

So  if  your  company  needs  a  reliable  global  data 
network,  call  1-800-NORTHERN.  norfhom 

Well  get  one  up  and  flying  for  you.  Iww 


•  Retailing  • 

Centralized,  Revitalized  IS 
Brings  Sears  into  the  ’90s 

Bigger,  leaner  Sears  uses  ‘insourcing’  to  downsize  and  shake  competition 

BY  Joseph  Maglitta 


Ask  the  average  shopper  about  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Co.,  and  you’ll  hear  of  power 
tools,  refrigerators,  lawn  mowers  and 
chunky  catalogs.  True,  the  $54  billion 
company  is  still  the  country’s  largest  re¬ 
tailer.  But  Sears  has  changed. 

For  the  past  decade.  Sears  has  bounced  through  a 
dizzying  series  of  corporate  maneuvers  and  refocus¬ 
ing  that  would  give  most  information  systems  de¬ 
partments  a  bad  case  of  the  heebie-jeebies.  Yet  Sears’ 
IS  has  not  only  survived  these  mega¬ 
changes,  it  has  evolved  and  prospered. 

Today,  the  Chicago-based  giant  is 
aggressively  using  information  tech¬ 
nology  to  help  shake  off  a  dowdy  re¬ 
tail  image  and  propel  it  past  a  pack  of 
fierce  competitors  and  into  the  1990s. 

“We  are  technical  enablers,”  says 
Charles  A.  Carlson,  president  of 
Sears  Technology  Services,  Inc. 

(STS),  the  company’s  1 -year-old 
technology  arm.  STS  both  supports 
and  drives  company  consolidation 
and  integration  efforts  using  a  simple, 
back-to-basics  approach:  “Provide 
the  best  possible  service  at  the  lowest 
price.” 

Several  steps  taken  during  the  last 
18  months  —  including  a  major  IS  re¬ 
organization,  data  center  consolida¬ 
tion,  heavy  network  and  electronic 
data  interchange  (EDI)  spending  and 
“insourcing”  —  have  helped  make 
Sears  a  sharper  user  of  information  technology.  Al¬ 
ready,  these  moves  have  helped  the  company  keep 
pace  with  its  fast-moving  businesses  and  have  rock¬ 
eted  Sears  to  the  top  of  the  retail  industry  ranking  in 
the  \990  Computerworld Premier  100. 

Analysts  say  that  the  savvy  use  of  technology 
could  be  just  the  ticket  needed  to  continue  growth  of 
the  many  diversifications  undertaken  by  Sears  dur¬ 
ing  the  1980s.  Hounded  by  hungry  retailers  such  as 
J.C.  Penney  Co.,  Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc.,  The  Limit¬ 
ed,  Inc.  and  others.  Sears  expanded  into  financial  ser¬ 


vices  (Dean  Witter  Financial  Services,  Inc.),  real  es¬ 
tate  (Coldwell  Banker),  credit  (Discover  card)  and 
on-line  services  (Prodigy  Services  Co.),  while  ex¬ 
panding  its  Allstate  Insurance  Co.  arm.  The  grand- 
daddy  of  retailing  also  opened  779  smaller  specialty 
shops,  specializing  in  everything  from  eyeglasses  to 
paint  to  computers. 

While  Sears  is  heavily  computerized  —  it  is  said 
to  be  IBM’s  largest  customer  and  owns  the  world’s 
biggest  Systems  Network  Architecture  network  — 


it  has  historically  been  unable  to  parlay  the  invest¬ 
ment  into  any  real  strategic  advantage,  says  Walter  F. 
Loeb,  a  New  York  retail  analyst  and  veteran  Sears 
watcher. 

But  recent  downsizing  and  centralization  have 
helped  transform  Sears  into  a  more  focused,  effec¬ 
tive  user  of  information  technology,  Carlson  says. 

With  profit  up  3.8%  to  $1.5  billion  in  1989,  Sears 
is  spending  a  whopping  $950  million  this  year  on  in¬ 
formation  processing  and  networking,  up  20%  from 
the  previous  year.  Much  of  that  amount  will  go 
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toward  expanding  and  integrating  Sears’ 
vast  network  of  some  250,000  personal 
computers  and  terminals. 

“We’ve  focused  heavily  on  building  a 
solid,  total  information  processing  net¬ 
work  and  architecture,”  Carlson  explains. 
“We  want  this  network  to  be  seamless.” 

Neither  is  Sears  afraid  to  rattle  the  glass 
house.  In  January  1989,  top  management 
dissolved  divisional  IS  operations  and 
formed  STS,  the  centralized  IS  unit.  Head¬ 
ed  by  Carlson,  STS  handles  IS  and  commu¬ 
nications  for  all  of  Sears  except  Allstate, 
which  receives  only  network  support. 

Carlson  explains  that  “the  goal  was  to 
free  up  the  business  units  so  that  they  could 
concentrate  on  business  applications  and 
not  worry  about  where  they  were  going  to 
run  and  how  they  were  going  to  run.”  Divi¬ 
sions  now  do  their  own  applications  devel¬ 


C^ompanies  are  ranked  liy  industry  according  to  (.'W'  100  Index. 


What  makes  Sears  IS  so 
effective? 

•  Insourcing  centralizes  IS;  business 
units  handle  application  development. 

•  Consolidated  data  centers  save 
millions. 

•  Strong  corporate  commitment  to 
IS,  as  shown  by  $950  million  budget. 

•  Aggressive  EDI  program  requiring 
its  5,000  suppliers  to  participate. 


opment;  STS  gives  consulting,  procure¬ 
ment  and  implementation  help  as  needed. 

Another  facet  if  the  new  IS  strategy  is 
what  Sears  calls  insourcing.  The  central¬ 
ized  group,  Carlson  says,  is  an  information 


‘k'stiniates  arc  from  Cmnpntcrd'orM  sources,  not  the  company. 


Utility.  Users  are  charged  for  networking, 
processing  and  consulting  services. 

In  another  move  aimed  at  cutting  costs 
and  centralizing  power.  Sears  condensed 
its  10  scattered  data  centers  into  three  “su¬ 
percenters”  located  in  Dallas;  Columbus, 
Ohio;  and  Schaumburg,  Ill.  Carlson  says 
the  16-month  project,  which  was  complet¬ 
ed  this  spring,  has  already  saved  “millions” 
in  operating  costs  and  salaries. 

Yet  despite  the  cutbacks.  Sears  hasn’t 
ignored  new  technology.  The  company  is 
currently  using  or  testing  several  advanced 
technologies,  including  radio  frequency 
terminals  in  its  service  vans,  expert  sys¬ 
tems,  compact  disc/read-only  memory, 
IBM’s  Officevision,  imaging  in  its  catalog 
operations  and  video  conferencing  at  near¬ 
ly  800  sites,  according  to  Dirk  Van  Alys- 
tyne,  a  Sears  senior  communications  spe¬ 
cialist  and  IS  strategist. 

Moreover,  Sears  is  pursuing  EDI  in 
what  Carlson  describes  as  “a  very  big 
way.”  Early  this  year.  Sears  announced 
that  its  5,000  suppliers  would  be  required 
to  transact  business  exclusively  via  EDI. 
All  of  its  suppliers  will  be  using  EDI  by 
1992,hesays. 

To  encourage  use  by  small  vendors. 
Sears  provides  a  free  EDI  software  pack¬ 
age,  free  training  and  discounted  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  System/1  computers.  Suppliers  can 
get  started  for  as  little  as  $1,000.  So  far, 
about  1 ,000  suppliers  are  using  some  form 
ofEDI. 

These  new  technology  initiatives  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  paying  off.  User  chargeback 
costs  have  dropped  during  the  last  two 
years,  Carlson  says.  Effective  computer¬ 
ization  has  trimmed  per-transaction  costs 
for  the  Discover  card  to  5  cents  below  the 
industry  average,  he  says.  Annual  handling 
expenses  are  $10  per  account  less  than 
those  of  competitors,  he  adds. 

Analysts  say  that  it’s  too  early  to  tell  if 
technology  will  propel  Sears  into  the  21st 
century.  But  the  potential  for  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  is  huge,  says  Edward  A. 
Weller,  a  retail  analyst  at  Montgomery  Se¬ 
curities  in  San  Francisco.  With  Sears’  mas¬ 
sive  network  and  customer  files,  “the 
cross-indexing  possibilities  are  endless,” 
he  says. 

The  company  has  also  hired  Harvard 
Business  School  guru  Michael  Porter  to 
examine  its  IS  operations  and  is  consider¬ 
ing  an  advanced  point-of-sale  system.  □ 


Maglitta  Is  A 
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(millions) 

Total 

PCs  and 
terminals 

1 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago,  IL 

444,400 

12 

27,390 

$1,509 

$990 

332,350 

2 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc.* 

Anaheim,  CA 

37,000 

87 

24,725 

$14 

$42 

13,394 

3 

J.  C.  Penney  Co. 

Dallas,  TX 

198,000 

95 

24,435 

$802 

$201 

89,000 

4 

The  Vons  Companies 

El  Monte,  CA 

35,000 

138 

23,645 

($10) 

$46 

5,500 

5 

Melville  Corp. 

Harrison,  NY 

97,000 

268 

21,815 

$679 

$111 

4,400 

6 

The  Limited,  Inc.  * 

Columbus,  OH 

63,000 

273 

21,785 

$347 

$43 

4,011 

7 

Food  Lion,  Inc.* 

Salisbury,  NC 

40,736 

282 

21,665 

$140 

$40 

3,868 

8 

Price  Co.* 

San  Diego,  CA 

12,545 

295 

21,455 

$117 

$43 

782 

9 

Toys  R  Us,  Inc.* 

Rochelle  Park,  NJ 

38,039 

301 

21,375 

$321 

$42 

3,818 

10 

Walgreen  Co.* 

Deerfield,  IL 

50,000 

346 

20,785 

$154 

$52 

6,089 

Medians  for  industry  Top  10 

271 

21,800 

$238 

$45 

4,950 
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•  Diversified  Services  • 


Key  to  D&B:  Mastering 
Information  V  olume 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  boosts  soles  with  investment  in  IS 

BYJIMNASH 


Reinhold  Spiegler 


Dun  &  Bradstreet's  Reid:  S'witching  to  low-cost  PC  platforms 


Few  companies  deal  with  the  quan¬ 
tity  or  range  of  data  mastered  by 
The  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corp.’s  in¬ 
formation  systems  staff.  In  fact,  at 
D&B,  the  database  is  the  business. 

To  this  end,  the  firm  maintains  files  contain¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  data  elements  on  about  10  mil¬ 
lion  to  12  million  U.S.  companies.  Every  day, 
approximately  100,000  file  inquiries  from 
customer  service  representatives  and  clients 
are  logged. 

The  information  D&B  must  track  “is  far 
bigger  than  any  relational  database  construct¬ 
ed  today,”  says  Michael  Field,  president  of  the 
diversified  service  company’s  Business  Infor¬ 
mation  Group. 

For  this  reason,  the  company  requires  a 
commensurately  large  IS  investment:  $750 
million  (about  17%)  of  $4.3  billion  in  1990 
sales.  This  investment  was  swelled  in  1990  by 
the  acquisition  of  Management  Science 
America,  Inc.  in  Atlanta,  one  of  the  largest 
general-ledger  software  vendors. 

However,  management  is  willing  to  spend 
the  money  to  fuel  continued  growth  and  little 
wonder:  In  1989,  D&B  profits  jumped  17.5% 
to  $56.4  million.  The  combination  of  effec¬ 
tive  investment  in  IS  and  solid  business  per¬ 
formance  helped  rank  D&B  at  the  top  of  its  industry 
group  and  No.  11  overall  in  the  1990  Computerworld 
Premier  100. 

The  company  segments  its  operations  six  ways: 
risk  management,  directory,  marketing  and  financial 
information  services  as  well  as  business  services  and 
its  in-house  Corporate  Resource  Group. 

Each  D&B  division  depends  on  large  amounts  of 
business  and  comsumer  data.  Donnelley  Directory 
compiles  and  publishes  Yellow  Pages  directories. 
D&B  Business  Credit  Services  provides  credit  re¬ 
ports  on  more  than  9  million  businesses.  Moody’s  In¬ 
vestors  Service,  Inc.  rates  corporate  and  government 
bonds.  Nielsen  Marketing  Research  measures  point- 


of-sale  success  and  television  advertising’s  audience. 

With  all  the  services,  D&B  seeks  to  tame  the 
overwhelming  wave  of  spending  data  that  its  tech¬ 
nology  can  now  collect.  Businesses  have  a  twofold 
use  for  D&B’s  data:  They  turn  to  it  when  trying  to 
buy  or  sell  products  from  other  firms  —  or  the  firms 
themselves.  They  also  use  it  to  better  understand 
consumers  and  sell  to  them.  With  Moody’s  Investors 
Service,  for  example,  consumers  can  better  under¬ 
stand  companies,  at  least  for  investment  purposes. 

As  providing  information  services  using  database 
technology  moves  closer  to  becoming  a  commodity 
market,  D&B  faces  new  challenges  to  its  leadership 

Continued  on  page  5 1 
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so  FEW  SOLUTIONS. 

You’ve  seen  all  the  automation  tools  out  there.  But  in  the  real 
world,  you  need  more  than  tools.  Isn't  it  time  someone 
delivered  automation  so/iyf/o/7s? 

We  heard  you.  Goal  Systems  has  already  given  you  the  ultimate 
automation  platform;  OPS/MVS.  Mow  we’re  moving  beyond 
tools.  Even  beyond  the  depth  of  function  we’ve  always  offered 
you— to  automation 

We’re  pioneering  this  applications  initiative  with  OPS/MVS 
Version  2.  With  its  Resource  Monitoring  Control  System 
(RMCS),  you  use  online  screens  to  specify  operational 
policy — even  critical  interrelationships  between  system 
resources.  OPS/MVS  then  enforces  that  policy.  Immediately. 
You  get  automation  benefits  without  programming. 

Goat  delivers  on  your  ultimate  goal — data  center  automation. 
With  products  like  OPS/MVS,  JOBTRAC,  SAR,  and  Express 
Delivery,  just  imagine  where  we  can  take  you  from  here.  Call 
your  Goal  Systems  Account  Manager  today  at  (800)  829’9002. 


Continued from  page  49 
position.  To  increase  product  develop¬ 
ment  and  customer  use  of  its  information 
services,  D  &B  is  in  the  midst  of  a  multiyear 
effort  to  make  its  files  available  on  lower- 
cost,  more  accessible  personal  computer 
platforms.  Accomplishing  this  task  to  sat¬ 
isfy  70,000  employees  and  millions  of  cus¬ 
tomers  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  difficult  under¬ 
taking. 

As  the  man  charged  with  this  megamis¬ 
sion,  Field  —  who  is  also  corporate  vice- 
president  of  consumer  IS  —  has  been 
working  to  remove  mainframes  from 
mainstream  tasks,  reserving  them  for  roles 
as  large  database  servers.  This  goes  for 
both  sides  of  D&B’s  house:  the  traditional 
business-to-business  information  side  and 
the  newer  consumer-oriented  side.  After 
six  years  of  playing  the  downsizing  theme. 
Field  is  only  now  hearing  the  chorus  sing 
along.  That  chorus  is  composed  of  manag¬ 
ers  in  26  decentralized  divisions,  each  of 
which  is  autonomous. 

Field’s  efforts  are  helping  provide  the 
platforms  for  D&B’s  latest  products.  In¬ 
dustry  sources  point  to  People  Meter,  the 
new  data  collection  system  used  by  D&B 
subsidiary  Nielsen  Marketing  (formerly 
A.C.  Nielsen).  People  Meter  uses  a  wire¬ 
less  television  remote  control  to  replace 
the  diaries  previously  used  by  volunteer 
TV  watchers  to  record  viewing  habits. 

On  one  hand.  People  Meter  records 
viewing  habits  more  faithfully.  Viewers 
who  watched  “Three’s  Company”  but 
logged  a  public-television  documentary 
largely  lost  the  fudge  factor.  On  the  other 
hand,  recalcitrant  subjects  and  techno¬ 
phobes  skewed  results  by  not  using  the  de¬ 
vice  or  by  keying  incorrect  data.  The  re¬ 
sulting  information  seemed  to  indicate  that 
fewer  people  were  watching  television. 

The  problems  with  the  way  the  results 
were  achieved  and  the  fact  that  the  findings 
were  “contrary  to  what  [advertising]  com¬ 
panies  wanted  to  hear,”  one  analyst  says, 
cost  D&B  a  chunk  of  its  reputation  as  an 
accurate  data  gatherer. 

Undaunted  by  such  criticism,  D&B  is 
working  on  a  new  product,  says  indepen¬ 
dent  marketing  and  sales  information  con¬ 
sultant  Bill  Purcell  in  Palos  Verdes,  Calif. 
The  new  product  works  passively,  using 
image  recognition  to  record  who  is  watch¬ 
ing  which  program,  Purcell  says. 

Critics  and  fans  agree,  however,  that 
D&B  does  not  wait  for  mistakes  to  im¬ 
prove  on  its  products.  Several  analysts 
cited  products  under  development  at  Niel¬ 
sen  Marketing  that  offer  virtually  up-to- 


What  makes  D&B  IS  so 
effective? 

•  Pioneer  in  information  services 
market. 

•  Long-term  commitment  to 
accessible  information  technology. 

•  Proven  ability  to  learn  from 
mistakes. 

•  Close  link  between  technology  and 
the  business. 


the-minute  sales  figures  at  grocery  and 
drug  stores  nationwide. 

One  such  product,  called  Store*Link, 
would  connect  the  ubiquitous  laser  scan¬ 
ners  at  store  checkout  counters  to  data  col¬ 


lection  systems,  says  John  Costello,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Nielsen.  Corporate  mainframes 
would  collate  the  data  into  profiles  pre¬ 
pared  by  D&B’s  customers. 

“Store*Link  could  be  a  dramatic  im¬ 
provement  in  scanning  technology,”  Pur¬ 
cell  says.  “All  scanner  data  in  general  has 
acted  as  an  abacus,  counting  one  more  can 
of  Coke  sold.” 

Programs  such  as  Store*Link  exhibit 
the  technological  goals  Field  is  striving  to 
achieve.  They  use  an  integrated  database 
sporting  an  easy-to-use  interface  and  offer 
personalized  client  services.  “They  show 
the  level  of  investment  [that  companies] 
are  willing  to  make,”  Purcell  says.  □ 


Nash  Is  A  Computerworld 
West  Coast  Bureau 
Correspondent. 


Diversified’^SSlWi^ 

Industry 

rank 

Company 

Location 

Total  employees 

Overall 

rank 

Total 

score 

1989 

profits 

(millions) 

Estimated 
IS  budget 

(millions) 

Total 

PCs  and 
terminals 

1 

The  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corp. 

New  York,  NY 

70,000 

11 

27,465 

$586 

$750 

50,000 

2 

The  Hertz  Corp. 

Pork  Ridge,  NJ 

30,000 

116 

23,940 

$108 

$94 

8,300 

3 

Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York,  NY 

9,818 

118 

23,925 

$317 

$17 

7,540 

4 

Paramount  Communications,  Inc.* 

New  York,  NY 

11,800 

156 

23,390 

$1,465 

$64 

5,379 

5 

Alco  Standard  Corp.* 

Wayne,  PA 

17,700 

157 

23,385 

$171 

$92 

3,673 

6 

ARA  Group,  Inc.* 

Philadelphia,  PA 

125,000 

200 

22,755 

$39 

$93 

2,815 

7 

CBS,  Inc. 

New  York,  NY 

7,000 

203 

22,735 

$150 

$36 

2,500 

8 

American  Financial  Corp.* 

Cincinnati,  OH 

53,000 

211 

22,630 

$3 

$146 

5,657 

9 

Capital  Gties/ABC,  Inc.* 

New  York,  NY 

19,860 

222 

22,525 

$486 

$63 

6,421 

10 

Humana,  Inc.* 

Louisville,  KY 

55,100 

226 

22,450 

$256 

$72 

8,941 

Medians  for  industry  Top  10 

179 

23,070 

$214 

$82 

6,039 

(^oinpnnies  :irc  ranked  by  imhisiry  according  to  (W  100  Index.  *Ksiinvares  are  from  (.'of/tpufnn'orU  sources,  not  the  company. 
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•  Consumer  Products  • 


Gillette 
Information 
Systems  Stays 
Close  to  the 
Business 

By  Joanne  Kelleher 


Seth  Resnick 

Gillette's  Moller  (left)  and  Standish  re-examine  basic  as¬ 
sumptions 


Gillette  Co.,  having  survived  to  the  venerable 
age  of  89,  has  learned  that  sometimes  it  does 
make  sense  to  reinvent  the  wheel. 

The  most  visible  new  wheel  the  firm  has  created 
lately  is  the  hot-selling  Sensor  razor,  which  the 
investment  firm  Morgan  Stanley  Group,  Inc. 
estimates  will  account  for  $2 10  million  in  sales  of 


razors  and  blades  by  the  end  of  1990. 
Introduced  simultaneously  in  19  coun¬ 
tries  across  North  America  and  Europe 
last  January,  Sensor  embodies  many  of 
the  business  objectives  that  drive  Gil¬ 
lette  and  its  information  systems  orga¬ 
nization. 

The  silver  and  black  razor  is  based 
on  a  spring-mounted  design  unique  in 
the  annals  of  beard-removal  technol¬ 
ogy.  Ten  designers  collaborated  on  the 
project,  using  Prime  Computer,  Inc.’s 
Calma  three-dimensional  computer- 
aided  design  software  running  on  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.  VAX  11/785- 


connected  workstations. 

Although  the  razor  was  in  develop¬ 
ment  for  years,  a  marketing  decision  re¬ 
garding  the  look  of  the  product  turned 
the  last  18  months  before  introduction 
into  an  intricately  choreographed  race 
against  the  clock.  While  the  product  de¬ 
sign  team  pushed  for  a  more  attractive 
and  higher  tech  look  for  the  product,  5  0 
other  designers  monitored  their  pro¬ 
gress  and  translated  the  new  specifica¬ 
tions  into  new  factory  machines. 

Gillette  took  on  a  major  manufac¬ 
turing  challenge  with  the  Sensor,  its 
first  razor  introduction  in  10  years.  Be¬ 


cause  almost  all  of  the  230  component 
parts  and  processes  were  different  from 
those  used  by  any  of  the  company’s  oth¬ 
er  razor  products,  a  completely  new 
production  line  had  to  be  devised,  vir¬ 
tually  in  parallel  with  the  evolution  of 
the  design. 

The  need  for  fast  turnaround  and 
design  flexibility  was  particularly  dra¬ 
matic  with  the  Sensor  introduction  but, 
according  to  Herbert  Moller,  corpo¬ 
rate  vice-president  and  director  of  IS, 
these  requirements  are  becoming  much 
more  pronounced  in  all  phases  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

For  that  reason,  he  says,  the  overrid¬ 
ing  priority  for  IS  throughout  the  orga¬ 
nization  is  to  synchronize  its  pace  with 
the  accelerating  tempo  ofbusiness. 

“The  thrust  of  a  lot  of  our  activi¬ 
ties,”  Moller  says,  “is  to  help  compress 
planning  cycles.  That  means  designing 
applications  in  such  an  elegant  way  that 
you  are  able  to  change  what  you  did  yes¬ 
terday  with  relative  ease.” 

There  is  no  template  for  the  kind  of 
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applications  that  Moller  is  talking 
about.  As  Ted  Standish,  director  of  IS 
for  the  Gillette  North  Atlantic  Group 
observes,  “We  used  to  design  applica¬ 
tions  by  going  to  the  person  doing  a  job 
and  asking  him  how  he  did  it.  That 
doesn’t  work  anymore  because  the  way 
a  job  has  been  done  in  the  past  may  not 
be  the  way  we  want  it  done  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Basically,  we’ve  stopped  hard 
coding  organizational  assumptions  into 
programs.” 

Re-examination  of  basic  assump¬ 
tions  has  been  an  almost  continuous 
process  at  Gillette  ever  since  its  major 
restructuring  ZVz  years  ago.  One  of  the 
results  of  that  restructuring  was  the 
creation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Group  to 
treat  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Europe  as  a 
single  market  for  shaving  and  personal 
care  products.  Translating  that  idea  of 
market  unity  into  operational  cohesion 
has  meant  subjecting  the  data  defini¬ 
tions  and  data-producing  systems  in  use 
across  the  two  continents  to  close  and 
ongoing  scrutiny. 

“If  you  are  going  to  treat  these  areas 
as  an  integrated  market,”  Standish  says, 
“then  clearly  you  need  to  get  common 
information.  The  critical  part  of  the 
process  is  determining  how  difficult  it 
is  to  get  common  information  using  ex¬ 
isting  systems.  The  answer  to  that  is  the 
key  to  deciding  where  standardization 
is  necessary.” 

Gillette’s  European  IS  groups  de¬ 
cided  to  standardize  on  IBM’s  Sys¬ 
tem/38  as  a  common  hardware  plat¬ 
form  in  1984.  Since  then,  the  seven 
major  European  centers  have  moved 
steadily  in  the  direction  of  full  software 
and  administrative  compatibility  —  a 
goal  that  Derek  Munson,  MIS  manager 
at  Gillette  in  Europe,  recently  estimat¬ 
ed  will  be  reached  in  1992. 

With  European  operations  well  on 
their  way  toward  smooth  exchange  of 
management  information,  Standish 
says,  the  next  step  is  to  figure  out  where 
and  how  to  merge  information  flow 
throughout  the  entire  North  Atlantic 
region. 

Top  priorities  include  figuring  out 
how  to  make  information  on  finished- 
goods  inventories  in  Europe  and  North 
America  available  in  combined  form  on 
a  daily  basis  and  devising  a  means  of  re¬ 
trieving  sales  information  for  the  top 
accounts  across  geographic  bound¬ 
aries. 

One  vehicle  for  advancing  this  type 


What  makes  Gillette  IS  so 
effective? 

•  IS  keeps  pace  with  fast  business. 

•  Technological  integration  of 
North  American  and  European 
markets. 

•  Professional  advisory  board 
coordinates  decentralization. 


of  informational  coordination  is  a  pro¬ 
fessional  advisory  board,  which  was 
created  this  year.  The  board,  Moller  ex¬ 
plains,  consists  of  IS  managers  from  the 
various  business  units  as  well  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  key  staffers  from  the  corporate 
IS  group.  The  board’s  purpose  is  to  help 
maintain  the  delicate  balance  between 


functional  decentralization  of  IS  and 
the  need  for  coordinated  information 
handling. 

The  corporate  IS  group  headed  by 
Moller  operates  a  central  data  center 
providing  processing  and  program¬ 
ming  services  to  the  shaving  and  per¬ 
sonal  care  and  stationery  products  busi¬ 
nesses.  It  also  has  responsibility  for 
policy  decisions  about  IS  infrastructure 
and  technology  standards  across  the 
company.  Rather  than  trying  to  make 
such  decisions  by  fiat,  however,  Moller 
has  chosen  to  operate  in  more  of  a  par¬ 
ticipatory  mode,  soliciting  suggestions 
from  the  board  on  matters  such  as  the 
selection  of  new  technology  areas  for 
investigation.  □ 


Kelleher  Is  A  Computerworld 
Features  Editor. 
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(millions) 

Total 

PCs  and 
terminals 

1 

Gillette  Co.* 

Boston,  MA 

30,000 

13 

27,375 

$285 

$112 

8,500 

2 

Polaroid  Corp. 

Combridge,  MA 

11,000 

42 

26,015 

$145 

$62 

5,000 

3 

McGraw-Hill,  Inc.* 

New  York,  NY 

14,461 

72 

25,135 

$48 

$132 

6,824 

4 

Colgate-Palmolive  Co.* 

New  York,  NY 

24,100 

88 

24,715 

$280 

$77 

5,950 

5 

Jostens,  Inc.* 

Minneapolis,  MN 

8,264 

100 

24,365 

$54 

$16 

1,852 

6 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.* 

Rochester,  NY 

137,750 

169 

23,135 

$529 

$282 

40,914 

7 

Knight-Ridder,  Inc.* 

Miami,  FL 

21,000 

175 

23,095 

$247 

$39 

8,291 

8 

Avon  Products,  Inc.* 

New  York,  NY 

34,500 

192 

22,865 

$55 

$36 

5,909 

9 

Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc.* 

Orlando,  FL 

15,000 

220 

22,545 

$72 

$35 

1,800 

10 

Unilever  U.S.,  Inc.* 

New  York,  NY 

30,567 

223 

22,495 

$139 

$22 

8,562 

Medians  for  industry  Top  10 

135 

23,750 

$142 

$51 

6,387 

Ojiiipiiiiics  arc  rankctl  by  iiitliistiy  accoriiing  to  (W  UK)  Inde.x.  'Estimates  arc  from  CVw//?»/i7"rw/(/ sources,  not  tlic  company. 
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Lots  of  products  promise  you  the  world.  But  DCA’s  new  IRMALAN™  products 


deliver  it.  Now  there  are  no  trade-offs  when  you  buy  products  that 


provide  3270  terminal  emulation  to  the  PCs  on  your  LAN. 


USING  ONLY  29K,  IRMALAN  MAKES  YOUR 
MEMORY  PROBLEMS  A  THING  OF  THE  PAST 


How?  With  RamXpander™  DCAs  efficient  new 


memory  manager  that  breaks  the  640K  barrier. 


RamXpander  swaps  the  emulator  to  either  hard  disk 


or  network  drive,  so  you  no  longer  have  to  buy  addition¬ 


al  memor\^.  Or  you  can  use  extended/expanded  memory. 


If  you’re  using  a  direct  token-ring  connection,  IRMALAN 


uses  only  29K  of  resident  memory.  If  you’re  using  DFT,  SDLC,  or 


token-ring  gateway  connections,  less  than  50K  is  needed. 


Which  means  you  can  run  your  most  powerful 


What  toe 
ournewgatei 


DOS  applications  alongside  IRMALAN,  without  giving  up  any  of  IRMALAN’s  popular  features.  Like 


host  printer  emulation,  APA  graphics,  APIs,  and  access  to  as  many  as  five  host  sessions  simultaneously. 


*Or  call  1-404-442-4500,  extension  63E.  ©  Digital  Communications  Associates,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  DCA  is  a  registered  trademark  and  IRMALAN  and 


IRMALAN  NOW  SUPPORTS  NOVELL’S  IPX/SPX  PROTOCOL. 


® 


That’s  right,  IITMALAN  for  NetWare  is  tiglith^  integrated  with  Novell  ’s 


IPX/SPX  protocol. This  provides  significant  performance  gains 


and  saves  you  even  more  memory.  And  since  there’s  a 


NETBIOS  version,  IRMALAN  fits  into  any  environment. 


IT’S  THE  MOST  COST-EFFECTIVE 
SOLUTION  AVAILABLE. 


Quite  frankly,  DCAs  unique  concurrent  user  li¬ 


censing  makes  our  cost-per-user  unbeatable.  You  see. 


IRMALAN  is  licensed  to  eveiw  node  on  the  LAN,  but  the  price  is 


based  only  on  how  many  people  need  to  access  the  mainframe  at  once. 


Plus,  when  you  have  new  software  installations  or  updates,  you  only  have 


xpect  Jfom 
way  products. 


to  load  them  on  the  network  server,  not  each  PC  on  the  LAN. 


All  of  these  benefits,  plus  unparalleled  sup¬ 


port  and  training,  make  IRMALAN,  if  you’ll  pardon  the  pun,  out  of  this  I  S  Gatewav’Sewr 


world.  To  learn  more,  call  T800-24TIRMA,  extension  63E.^ 


DGA 


RaniX|xiiKlcr  arc  iradeiiiark.s  of  Digital  Comniunicalions  A.ssociaic.s,  Inc.  All  other  hrand  and  product  nainc.s  arc  tradcniark.s  itf  their  rc.spcctit  c  o\\  ncr.s. 
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3M's  Kuhrmeyer: 

I#  do  strategic 
planning 
throughout  the 
company 


Alvis  Upitis 


Sticking  With 

Innovation 

3M  uses  systems  to  adapt  to  changing  customer  needs 

By  Alan  J.  Ryan 

And  Michael  Sullivan-Trainor 


he  only  sticky  situations  tolerated  at  3M  Co.  are 
those  involving  consumers  using  Scotch  Tape 
or  Post-it  Notes  or  workers  adhering  to  the 
company’s  policy  of  innovation. 

Thanks  to  the  strategic  use  of  information 
systems  at  the  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Corp., 
troublesome  situations  with  customers  are  rare.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  when  ordering  any  of  its  more  than  60,000  diverse 
products  —  such  as  software  diskettes,  Bufpuf  skin  care 
products,  tape  products,  paint  stripper,  Scotchgard  fabric 
protector,  sandpaper,  medical  diagnostic  equipment  and 
masking  tape  —  from  any  division  worldwide,  the  custom¬ 
er  is  always  identified  by  the  same  ID  number.  It  makes  life 
easier  for  the  customer  and  for  3  M . 

Computerized  IDs  are  just  one  way  in  which  3M  is  us¬ 
ing  systems  to  help  meet  its  business  needs  and  one  reason 
why  3M  has  been  named  to  the  Computerworld Premier  100 
list  as  the  most  effective  user  of  information  systems  in 
manufacturing. 

“One  of  the  key  tenets  to  3  M’s  success  is  its  ability  to 


adapt  to  meet  new  and  different  customer  needs,”  says 
Theresa  M.  Gusman,  an  analyst  at  Salomon  Brotliers,  Inc. 
With  a  presence  in  more  than  50  countries  worldwide,  3M 
is  doing  just  fine,  she  says. 

Sales  for  the  St.  Paul,  Minn. -based  manufacturing  giant 
were  $126  billion  last  year,  and  earnings  amounted  to  just 
over  10%  of  that  figure.  Projected  1990  earnings  for  the 
corporation,  which  got  its  start  as  a  mining  company,  are 
$13.4  billion.  Last  year,  3M  passed  the  $1  billion  mark  in 
export  sales,  according  to  published  reports. 

“They  tend  to  hold  leadership  positions  in  their  mar¬ 
kets,  and  in  most  cases,  they  dominate  the  markets,”  Gus¬ 
man  says.  Much  of  that  success  is  because  they  keep  on  top 
of  the  needs  of  the  ultimate  customer  —  the  consumer. 

The  primary  reason  3  M’s  IS  operation  is  effective  is  be¬ 
cause  of  its  strong  adherence  to  standards  and  its  ability  to 
anticipate  the  requirements  of  the  innovative  corporate  cul¬ 
ture.  This  is  not  an  easy  task  in  a  company  that  pumps  out, 
on  the  average,  200  new  products  annually. 

“All  through  the  company  we  do  strategic  planning,” 
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says  Carl  A.  Kuhrmeyer,  vice-president 
of  administration  and  the  company’s 
highest  ranking  IS  official.  “The  com¬ 
pany  expects  each  unit  to  innovate  and 
come  up  with  new  ideas,”  he  says. 

That’s  where  IS  fits  in.  “We  pro¬ 
vide  the  infrastructure.  We  facilitate 
the  business  units’  abilities  to  carry  out 
their  ideas,”  Kuhrmeyer  says.  “An  op¬ 
erating  division  may  not  realize  it  needs 
a  global  database  today,”  he  adds,  “but 
they  may  need  one  two  years  from  to¬ 
day  because  of  new  products  they  are 
planning.  We  start  developing  that 
now  and  anticipate  their  needs.” 

3M  is  organized  along  product  lines 
into  60  different  business  units.  IS  sup¬ 
port  for  these  units  ranges  from  a  large 
central  organization,  which  reports  to 
Kuhrmeyer,  to  IS  groups  and  individ¬ 
uals  that  report  to  the  business  unit  ex¬ 
ecutives.  All  told,  the  company  has 
87,000  employees,  2,700  of  whom 
work  in  IS. 

‘We  work  very  closely  with  the  op¬ 
erating  groups  so  that  we  know  what’s 
coming,”  Kuhrmeyer  says. 

Operating  under  Kuhrmeyer  is 
Donald  H.  Siegfried,  staff  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  IS  and  data  processing.  Sieg¬ 
fried’s  group,  based  in  St.  Paul,  tells  3  M 
buyers  of  systems  from  all  around  the 
country  that  the  preferred  vendors  in¬ 
clude  IBM,  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
and  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

However,  divisions  and  user  de¬ 
partments  —  there  are  175  3M  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  U.S.  alone  —  are  free  to 
make  their  own  choices  if  they  feel 
there  is  a  real  need  to  go  with  a  nonpre¬ 
ferred  vendor  or  product.  The  compa¬ 
ny  encourages  that  kind  of  innovation. 

For  instance,  Unix  had  been  in  use 
on  some  manufacturing  floors  for  18 
months  before  it  got  support  from  the 
central  IS  operation.  The  manufactur¬ 
ing  people  wanted  the  systems  and  put 
them  in. 

In  fact,  IS  operates  much  like  the 
rest  of  the  company  with  respect  to  in¬ 
novation  —  new  ideas  will  be  encour¬ 
aged  and  implemented  no  matter  where 
they  originate.  “It’s  a  way  of  life,” 
Kuhrmeyer  says. 

For  example,  if  a  division  develops  a 
new  application  or  process,  the  central 
group  will  adopt  it  without  having  to 
take  it  over,  he  adds.  However,  there  is 
also  a  strong  emphasis  on  standards 
within  a  single  product  line.  “A  plant  in 
Germany  will  use  comparable  systems 


What  makes  3M  Corp.  IS 
so  effective? 

•  Fanatical  dedication  to  innovation 
and  flexibility 

•  Adherence  to  IS  standards  to 
ensure  consistent  product  quality 

•  Emphasis  on  strategic  planning  to 
anticipate  future  needs 

•  Longevity  of  top  management 


to  one  in  the  U.S.  to  ensure  the  same 
quality,  cost  and  delivery,”  Kuhrmeyer 
says. 

Siegfried,  who  has  been  at  3M  for 
nearly  40  years  and  is  one  of  many  long¬ 
term  employees,  is  working  with  a 
1990  IS  budget  of  $469  million.  An  ad¬ 


ditional  $  100  million  will  be  spent  on 
end-user  activities  other  than  personal 
computers  and  telephone  equipment, 
according  to  Darril  Wegscheid,  man¬ 
ager  of  IS  and  data  processing  informa¬ 
tion  planning.  Of  that  money,  nearly 
half  will  be  spent  on  personnel,  includ¬ 
ing  salary,  benefits,  travel  and  training 
costs. 

Longevity  in  the  management  ranks 

—  all  of  the  top  managers  have  been 
with  the  company  for  25  years  or  more 

—  helps  3M  carry  out  its  ambitious 
agenda,  says  Kuhrmeyer,  who  has  been 
with  the  company  for  39  years.  “We 
can  do  some  of  the  things  we  do,”  he 
says,  “because  we  trust  each  other  com¬ 
pletely.”  □ 

Ryan  Is  Computerworld’s 
Senior  Writer,  Features. 
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1989 

profits 

(millions) 
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IS  budget 
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Total 

PCs  and 
terminals 

1 

3M  Co. 

St.  Paul,  MN 

86,600 

30 

26,540 

$1,310 

$469 

42,200 

2 

The  Mead  Corp.* 

Dayton,  OH 

21,800 

48 

25,725 

$216 

$53 

18,273 

3 

Baxter  International,  Inc. 

Deerfield,  IL 

60,000 

50 

25,645 

$446 

$200 

25,000 

4 

TRW,  Inc.* 

Cleveland,  OH 

74,300 

64 

25,315 

$263 

$85 

40,607 

5 

Amax,  Inc. 

New  York,  NY 

20,000 

73 

25,055 

$360 

$30 

10,000 

6 

The  Penn  Central  Corp.* 

Cincinnati,  OH 

15,100 

75 

25,035 

$174 

$15 

6,538 

7 

Becton,  Dickinson  &  Co. 

Franklin  Lakes,  NJ 

18,800 

83 

24,785 

$169 

$46 

7,381 

8 

Xerox  Corp. 

Stamford,  CT 

99,000 

85 

24,740 

$704 

$400 

43,000 

9 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America* 

Pittsburgh,  PA 

60,660 

89 

24,705 

$945 

$104 

16,617 

10 

Inland  Steel  Industries,  Inc. 

Chicago,  IL 

20,000 

91 

24,655 

$241 

$70 

5,400 

Medians  for  industry  Top  10 

74 

25,045 

$312 

$78 

17,445 
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•  Industrial  • 


IS  Helps  ‘Cat’ 
Stay  on  its  Feet 

By  Michael  Fitzgerald 


In  a  decade  that  was  tough  on 
heavy  industry,  Caterpillar,  Inc., 
known  by  many  simply  as  Cat, 
held  its  position  as  the  world’s 
top  maker  of  heavy  equipment. 

The  $11.1  billion  company  is  No.  1  or 
No.  2  in  each  of  its  dozen  or  so  markets, 
ranging  from  tractors  to  front-end 
loaders,  pipe-layers  and  various  en¬ 
gines.  And  the  company  has  actually 
gained  market  share  in  its  major  lines  of 
business. 

With  information  systems  playing  a 
strong  role  in  that  kind  of  success  record,  it’s  no  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  Peoria,  Ill.,  company  ranks  No.  1  in  the 
Computerworld  Premier  100  industrial  class  and  is 
one  of  only  four  industrials  in  the  overall  ranking. 

Caterpillar’s  IS  strategy  is  vital  to  maintaining  its 
leadership  position.  “We  make  sure  that  the  compa¬ 
ny  always  has  a  competitive  advantage  from  the  use 
and  flow  of  information,”  says  Dale  Fieldcamp,  di¬ 
rector  of  computer  IS  at  Caterpillar. 

Fieldcamp,  62,  has  worked  at  Caterpillar  for  40 
years  in  departments  ranging  from  parts  distribution 
to  finance  and  accounting.  He  has  worked  in  IS  for 
the  past  10  years,  six  years  as  director.  His  broad 
background  in  the  business  helps  give  users  “a  feel¬ 
ing  of  confidence”  that  their  interests  are  being 
served  by  IS. 

His  philosophy.^  “The  users  should  always  feel 
that  it’s  their  project,  their  objectives  and  their  goals, 
and  it’s  not  an  ‘IS  project,’  ”  Fieldcamp  says. 

That  approach  squares  with  what  Fieldcamp  sees 
as  a  fundamental  shift  over  the  last  few  years  in  sys¬ 
tems  projects  in  general.  “The  process  is  now  geared 
more  toward  the  total  business,  where  before  it  was 
geared  more  toward  the  task  at  hand,”  he  says. 

Fieldcamp  credits  Caterpillar’s  top  executives 
with  helping  spread  technology  throughout  the  or¬ 
ganization.  “Management  recognizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  information  technology.  That’s  been  a  ma¬ 
jor  factor  in  our  success.” 

In  this  case,  crediting  management  is  more  than 
simply  good  politics.  Wall  Street  analysts  say.  Cater¬ 
pillar  goes  into  a  project  having  done  “much  deeper 


soul-searching”  than  its  competitors, 
says  Karen  Ubelhart,  a  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  at  Shearson  Lehman  Hutton,  Inc. 

Take,  for  example,  the  company’s 
$2.3  billion,  5-year-old  “Plant  With  A 
Future”  project  designed  to  revamp  the 
32  facilities  that  Caterpillar  operates 
worldwide  by  1992.  “Companies  are 
always  upgrading  their  factory  floors,” 
Ubelhart  says,  “but  Cat  just  sat  down 
with  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  and,  instead 
of  doing  an  evolutionary  change,  is 
making  a  major  change  in  the  way  they 
make  their  products.” 

Caterpillar  is  one  of  the  most  vertically  integrated 
companies  in  the  industry,  which  “puts  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  on  [information]  systems,”  says  Tobias  Lev- 
kovich,  capital  goods/machinery  analyst  at  Smith 
Barney,  Harris  Upham  &  Co.  One  result,  he  says,  is 
that  “you’ve  got  to  control  your  entire  manufactur¬ 
ing  process  from  steel  producing  to  the  end  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  line.” 

This  puts  added  pressure  on  IS,  which  has  to  be 
involved  in  the  new  design  criteria  for  equipment  as 
well  as  design  of  the  manufacturing  floor. 

The  extreme  vertical  integration  makes  Caterpil- 

Continued  on  page  60 


€aterpillar,lnc.  keeps  rolling  along 


Heavy 
industry 
giant  uses 
systems  to 
keep  its 
balance 
during  tough 
times 
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As  long  as  the  aim  of 
CASE  vendors  is  better  software, 

they’ll  be  off-taiget. 


The  aim  of  CASE  should  be 
better  business. 

“Self-evident,”  you  say?  Well, 
not  from  what  you  see  and  hear  in  the 
CASE  marketplace. 

At  BACHMAN,  we  have  some 
unique  ideas  about  what  CASE  should  do 
for  the  enterprise.  And  unique  ways  of 
helping  you  hit  what  you’re  aiming  for. 


technical  details  of  implementation 
when  specifying  and  designing  sys¬ 
tems.  Companies  can  respond  to 
changes  in  business  requirements  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  opportunities  or  con¬ 
straints  presented  by  the  technology.  They 
can  exploit  technical  innovations  without  alter¬ 
ing  the  rules  that  define  the  business.  The  result^ 
Synergy,  not  conflict 


Help  business  people  understand  technicians 
Help  technicians  understand  business 


Generate  production-<}uahty  systems — 
Systems  that  remain  current 


Companies  realize  their  fiill  strategic  potential  when 
business  can  talk  to  MIS  and  vice  versa.  For  the  first  time,  with 
the  new  BACHMAN/Analyst™,  an  entire  enterprise  can  speak  a 
common  language-rich  enough  for  non-technicians  to  under¬ 
stand,  precise  enough  to  create  software  that  works  well. 

Companies  can  build  reliable  systems  quickly,  and  go 
about  the  business  of  doing  business  competitively. 

Create  a  complete  business  model — 

Always  responsive  to  change 

Staying  competitive  means  first,  staying  ahead  of  the 
changes  imposed  by  the  real  world  of  business,  and  second, 
having  the  means  to  exploit  advances  in  information  technology. 
In  both  cases,  BACHMAN  offers  a  unique  advantage. 

BACHMAN  products  decouple  business  needs  fi’om  the 


A  BACHMAN  business  model  is  readily  translatable  to 
high  performance  systems.  Surely  a  boon  to  new  systems 
development  And  the  BACHMAN  business  advantage  only 
begins  with  new  development 

The  recognized  capabilities  of  the  entire  BACHMAN/Re- 
Engineering  Product  Set®  mean  that  business  models  are  kept 
current,  technology  designs  are  easily  optimized,  and  application 
systems  are  readily  maintained  and  enhanced.  Sound  good? 


There’s  a  great  deal  more 

We’ve  only  begun  to  zero  in  here  on  the  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  BACHMAN  represents  to  your  organization.  Information 
about  seminars,  and  substantial 
proof  of  what  we  say,  is  available. 

Please  call  to  find  out  the  ways  in  which  our  aim  is  true. 


1-800-BACHMAN 


BACHMAN 

For  more  than  software.  For  business. 

8  New  England  Executive  Park  /  BuHington,  MA  01803  /  Phone:  (617)  273-9003  Fax:  (617)229-9904 
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Continued from  page  58 
lar  a  highly  capital-intensive  company, 
which  means  the  huge  investment  in  the 
Plant  With  A  Future  project  is  a  genuine 
commitment  to  complete  change. 

“Caterpillar  has  been  extremely  cen¬ 
tralized,  which  was  a  way  of  managing  the 
demand  that  they  have,”  says  Jennifer 
Cole,  industrial  goods  analyst  at  A.G.  Ed¬ 
wards  and  Sons,  Inc.  Cole  says  she  ap¬ 
proves  of  Caterpillar’s  extensive  and  on¬ 
going  reorganization. 

“I  think  they’re  doing  the  right  things 
with  the  Plant  With  A  Future  program  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  management 
structure,”  she  says.  “They  have  reorga¬ 
nized  the  manufacturing  from  centralized 
to  decentralized  functions.  Each  area  will 
be  profit  centers,  whereas  each  individual 
division  didn’t  have  a  good  sense  of  where 
money  was  coming  from  before.” 


What  makes  Caterpillar  IS 
so  effective? 

•  $2.3  billion  plant  of  the  future 
project. 

•  Vision  of  seamless  worldwide 
network. 

•  Emphasis  on  technological  change. 

•  Extensive  use  of  advanced 
telecommunications. 


Fieldcamp  also  sees  it  as  another  man¬ 
agement  challenge  for  IS: 

“They’re  setting  up  profit  centers;  we 
have  to  get  them  all  the  information  they 
need  to  run  their  businesses  in  a  new  way. 
We  have  to  be  sure  we’re  developing  those 
and  making  it  available  to  them.” 


Fieldcamp  says  this  extreme  vertical  in¬ 
tegration,  plus  the  effort  to  decentralize, 
pulls  the  IS  department  in  different  direc¬ 
tions. 

“We  try  to  minimize  the  centralization 
and  to  keep  it  as  distributed  as  is  practical. 
But  in  a  highly  integrated  operation  like 
ours,  we  have  to  recognize  that  some  core 
corporate  items  must  be  centralized,”  he 
says. 

Thirteen  of  Caterpillar’s  17  divisions 
are  “profit  centers”  that  sell  directly  to  the 
public.  The  other  four  are  internal  service 
divisions.  Fieldcamp’s  group  is  part  of  the 
Corporate  Services  Division,  headed  up  by 
Vice-President  Charles  E.  Rager.  Other 
branches  within  the  division  include  mar¬ 
keting  support  services  and  computer-in¬ 
tegrated  manufacturing.  The  company 
now  has  about  300  product  lines  (services 
not  included),  as  opposed  to  approximately 
1 5  0  lines  a  decade  ago. 

Caterpillar  has  plants  in  10  countries, 
217  dealers  worldwide  and  22  distribution 
sites  in  10  countries.  Systems  in  use  range 
from  Unix-based  workstations  in  engi¬ 
neering  to  IBM  machines  on  the  corporate 
side  and  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  systems 
on  the  shop  floors. 

With  design  engineers  in  Illinois,  Ja¬ 
pan,  Belgium  and  Brazil  working  on  the 
same  products,  for  instance,  Fieldcamp 
must  find  ways  to  allow  these  engineers  to 
work  together. 

One  way  is  through  heavy  emphasis  on 
advanced  telecommunications.  Caterpillar 
bought  a  satellite  four  years  ago  with  the 
goal  of  allowing  its  engineers  to  work  on 
the  same  image  simultaneously  and  see 
their  colleagues’  changes  as  they  are  made. 

Fieldcamp  estimates  that  this  kind  of 
seamless  image  sending  is  probably  anoth¬ 
er  three  or  four  years  away.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  satellite  has  enabled  Caterpillar  to 
get  service  and  marketing  information  to 
its  dealers  faster  than  ever  before. 

“We  sell  products  throughout  the 
world,  and  you  need  a  communications 
network  that  will  reach  dealers  regardless 
of  how  remote  they  are,  and  reach  them  in 
a  timely  fashion  so  they’re  up  to  date  on 
equipment  and  how  to  service  the  equip¬ 
ment,”  Fieldcamp  says. 

It’s  all  part  of  keeping  Caterpillar  mov¬ 
ing.  As  Fieldcamp  says,  “business  needs 
drive  the  use  of  technology.”  And  at  Cat, 
that  means  a  big  payload.  □ 


Fitzgerald  Is  A 

COMPUTERWORLD  MIDWEST 

Bureau  Correspondent. 
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rank 

Company 

Location 

Total  employees 

Overall 

rank 

Total 

score 

1989 

profits 

(millions) 

Estimated 
IS  budget 

(millions) 

Total 

PCs  and 
terminals 

1 

Caterpillar,  Inc. 

Peoria,  IL 

60,409 

35 

26,405 

$497 

$300 

25,000 

2 

The  Timken  Co.* 

Canton,  OH 

17,248 

43 

25,910 

$55 

$37 

5,110 

3 

The  Pittston  Co.* 

Greenwich,  Q 

14,500 

60 

25,470 

$4 

$66 

4,914 

4 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 

Woodcliff  Lake,  NJ 

31,623 

61 

25,400 

$210 

$80 

18,000 

5 

Dresser  Industries,  Inc.* 

Dallas,  TX 

31,400 

104 

24,295 

$170 

$106 

9,420 

6 

Harnischfeger  Industries,  Inc.* 

Milwaukee,  Wl 

12,000 

135 

23,675 

$71 

$20 

3,538 

7 

Masco  Industries,  Inc.* 

Taylor,  Ml 

14,300 

170 

23,135 

$57 

$35 

1,981 

8 

Trinity  Industries,  Inc.* 

Dallas,  TX 

9,560 

194 

22,835 

$30 

$13 

362 

9 

Paccar,  Inc.* 

Bellevue,  WA 

13,077 

201 

22,740 

$242 

$50 

3,769 

10 

Parker  Hannifin  Corp. 

Cleveland,  OH 

31,000 

212 

22,620 

$124 

$49 

8,600 

Medians  for  industry  Top  10 

120 

23,985 

$98 

$50 

5,012 

Companies  are  ranked  by  industry  according  to  CW  100  Index.  'Estimates  are  from  Computenvorld  sources,  not  the  company. 
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ew  R:BASE  3.1  clears  the  way.  New  rbase®  3.1%  piiUdown 

menu  gets  you  to  your  data  fast.  Cascading  menus,  dialog  boxes  and 
information  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen  give  you  a  visual  map  of 
where  you  are,  where  you've  been  and  where  you're  going. 

Open  a  better  door  to  your  dBASE  data,  with 

RBASE  3.1's  Dynamic  Data  Integration,  you  can  directly  read  and  write 
dBASE  HI  and  1II+  files  (no  import/export  required).  Keep  your  existing 
dBASE  files  and  applications.  Use  RiBASE  3.1  for  ad  hoc  data  management 
and  new  applications. 

Risk  free  competitive  upgrade  and  money 
back  guarantee!  This  offer  is  good  for  dBASE  or  any  commercial 
PC  dat^ase  product.  Buy  RBASE  3.1  for  only  $195.  If  you  aren't  completely 
satisfied  return  it  within  90  days  for  a  full  refimd.  But  hurry,  this  offer  ends 
October  31, 1990.  Act  now.  See  your  local  dealer  or  call  1-800-248-2001 
ext.  J20. 
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screen. 
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Run  multiple  R.BASE  and  dBASE  files  simul¬ 
taneously,  Access  and  combine  data  simply. 
Get  answers  quickly.  Create  reports  easily  on 
a  stand  alone  PC  or  across  your  network. 


(.‘Copyrisht  1990  Microrim,  Inc.  R:HASK  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microrim,  Inc.,  3925  159th  NE,  Redmond,  WA  98052  USA 
Microrim  Nederland  RV  Beukenhorst  luast  Building,  Jupiterstraat  210-212,  2132  H)  Hoofddorp,The  Netherlands.  dBASE  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Ashion-Tate  Corporation. 


•  Pharmaceuticals  « 


Tight  Lips, 

Laptops  and 
Supers 
Help  Merck 
Shine 

By  Glenn  RiFKiN 

CEO  Vagslos  heads  up  Merckxs  management  council 


Information  systems  excellence  might  be  one  of 
the  best-kept  secrets  about  Merck  &  Co.,  a 
potent  force  in  the  tight-lipped  drug  industry 
and  arguably  the  most  highly  regarded  corporation  in 
the  U.S. 

In  1986,  Merck  passed  none  other  than  IBM  to 
finish  atop  Fortuned  list  of  America’s  most  admired 


corporations  and  has  held  that  spot  ever 
since.  It  now  adds  another  honor:  most 
effective  user  of  IS  in  the  pharmaceuti¬ 
cals  market. 

You’d  hardly  know  it.  Albert  Cin- 
orre,  Merck’s  vice-president  of  com¬ 
puter  resources,  refuses  to  discuss 
Merck’s  IS  operations  and  has  instruct¬ 
ed  his  staff  to  do  the  same. 

Although  he  won’t  talk  to  the  press, 
Cinorre  did  acknowledge  in  an  internal 
company  publication  that  Merck  con¬ 
siders  itself  a  technology  leader  in  the 
industry.  In  fact,  without  Merck’s  ma¬ 
jor  commitment  to  computing,  Cinorre 
added,  “we’d  probably  be  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Cinorre  oversees  an  IS  budget  of 


$  1 8  5  million  and  a  staff  of  1 ,000  IS  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  Merck  facilities  around 
the  world.  According  to  information 
provided  by  Merck,  the  company  has 
1 1 ,000  personal  computers  and  termi¬ 
nals  and  spends  50%  of  its  IS  budget  on 
personnel  costs  such  as  salaries,  train¬ 
ing,  benefits  and  travel. 

The  company,  formerly  a  major 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  shop,  has 
turned  to  IBM  during  the  past  three 
years.  Most  of  its  $  1 10  million  worth  of 
equipment  is  from  IBM,  and  according 
to  a  Merck  spokeswoman,  the  new  cor¬ 
porate  headquarters  in  White  House 
Station,  N.J.,  will  use  state-of-the-art 
IBM  systems.  Merck  plans  to  move  in 
1992. 


The  pharmaceuticals  industry  is  in¬ 
tensely  competitive  and  is  thus  secre¬ 
tive  about  product  development.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  new  drug  introduction  is  the 
result  of  years  of  exhaustive  research, 
clinical  trials,  government  approvals 
and  marketing  plans.  Mevacor,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  critical  cholesterol-reducing 
drug,  took  Merck  10  years  to  develop. 
Being  first  to  market  can  mean  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  revenue 
to  a  company.  So  it’s  little  surprise  that 
sharing  tips  on  how  to  get  that  edge  is 
verboten. 

Merck  also  gets  to  market  better 
than  anyone  else.  According  to  For¬ 
tune,  Merck  has  introduced  a  remark¬ 
able  10  major  drugs  since  1981,  each  ac¬ 
counting  for  at  least  $100  million  in 
sales  annually. 

Computers  play  a  critical  role  in 
drug  development,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  molecular  modeling  and  crys¬ 
tallography.  Merck  recently  installed  a 
high-end  IBM  3090  with  supercom¬ 
puter  speed  in  its  Merck,  Sharp  & 
Dohme  Research  Lab. 

Merck  scientists  were  finding  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  computer  time  on  the  old 
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system  to  model  and  analyze  results  of 
design  and  testing.  The  new  system  al¬ 
lows  Merck  scientists  to  run  programs 
in  seconds  that  once  took  30  minutes  or 
longer  on  older  workstations. 

Merck  hopes  the  new  system  will 
make  possible  such  research  projects  as 
designing  molecules  to  adhere  to  recep¬ 
tors  or  binding  sites  in  the  body.  Find¬ 
ing  these  molecules  often  means  testing 
hundreds  of  compounds,  using  com¬ 
puter  simulation  to  find  the  one  that 
fits.  Once  the  molecules  are  found, 
chemists  can  theoretically  synthesize 
them  and  find  new  ways  to  combat  can¬ 
cer  and  other  diseases. 

Merck,  Sharp  &  Dohme’s  sales 
force  —  the  largest  in  the  Merck  em¬ 
pire  —  pioneered  the  use  of  portable 
PCs  back  in  the  mid-1980s  and  is  now 
spreading  laptop  technology  even  fur¬ 
ther.  By  the  end  of  199 1 ,  all  2,700  sales 
representatives  will  be  using  laptops  on 
customer  calls. 

By  giving  its  100  hospital  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  computers  five  years  ago, 
Merck  earned  a  reputation  as  a  technol¬ 
ogy-driven  company,  and  that  image 
has  spread.  The  company  says  PCs  al¬ 
low  sales  representatives  to  make  on- 
the-spot  projections  and  analyses  that 
would  previously  have  taken  weeks. 
For  example,  a  software  program  for 
Merck’s  injectible  antibiotic  Primaxin 
can  make  24,000  comparisons  of  the 
microbiological  spectrum  of  28  antimi¬ 
crobial  agents  so  that  physicians  and 
prospective  customers  can  see  just  how 
many  diseases  the  drug  can  treat. 

Merck  is  using  laptops  and  conven¬ 
tional  PCs  in  training  and  sales  support 
across  the  entire  corporation.  Internal¬ 
ly  developed  software  programs  are 
giving  Merck  a  competitive  advantage 
in  every  facet  of  sales,  including  plan 
routing,  order  tracking,  customer  pro¬ 
files  and  internal  communications. 

For  the  past  several  years,  Merck 
has  been  investing  heavily  in  robotics 
and  intelligent  vision  systems  to  im¬ 
prove  its  quality  control  and  manufac¬ 
turing  processes. 

Merck  has  its  own  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  group,  which  is  at  work  on  de¬ 
veloping  a  low-cost  seeing  machine. 
William  Pater,  senior  director  of  IS 
management,  oversees  the  group. 

The  firm  has  also  targeted  expert 
systems  and  voice  recognition  as  criti¬ 
cal  technologies  for  use  in  its  research¬ 
intensive  environment.  It  installed  its 


What  makes  Merck  IS  so 
effective? 

•  Strong  investment  in  IS 
personnel. 

•  Savvy  use  of  IBM  3090  for 
drug  development. 

•  Widespread  use  of  portable 
PCs  for  sales  force. 

•  Exploration  of  advanced 
technologies,  including  robotics, 
intelligent  vision. 


first  voice  recognition  system  in  1987 
at  its  Hybridoma  lab  in  West  Point,  Pa. 

Merck’s  IS  group  did  pioneering 
work  in  creating  the  pharmaceutical  in¬ 


dustry’s  first  computer-controlled  pro¬ 
cessing  facilities.  The  company  imple¬ 
mented  an  MRP  II  system  at  its  West 
Point  facility  as  well. 

Merck’s  business  strategy  is  steered 
by  a  management  council  headed  by 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Roy  Vagelos.  The  council,  which 
meets  monthly,  is  made  up  of  22  senior- 
level  executives;  each  division  is  repre¬ 
sented.  Cinorre  and  his  Computer  Re¬ 
sources  Group  are  part  of  a  corporate 
division  that  oversees  the  activities  of 
all  other  divisions.  Cinorre  himself  re¬ 
ports  to  council  member  Stanley  Fidel- 
man,  senior  vice-president  of  engineer¬ 
ing  and  technology.  □ 


Rifkin  Is  a  Computerworld 
Features  Editor. 
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1 

Merck  &  Co. 

Rahway,  NJ 

34,000 

38 

26,310 

$1,500 

$185 

11,000 

2 

Abbott  Laboratories 

Abbott  Pork,  IL 

43,000 

79 

24,975 

$860 

$145 

15,000 

3 

Eli  Lilly  and  Co.* 

Indianapolis,  IN 

28,200 

92 

24,505 

$940 

$39 

24,995 

4 

Central  Soya  Co. 

Ft.  Wayne,  IN 

3,474 

113 

24,005 

$15 

$23 

741 

5 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

New  Brunswick,  NJ 

81,300 

132 

23,705 

$1,082 

$212 

14,958 

6 

Whitman  Corp. 

Chicago,  IL 

25,000 

153 

23,425 

$372 

$40 

2,400 

7 

Pfizer,  Inc. 

New  York,  NY 

40,000 

159 

23,370 

$681 

$175 

11,000 

8 

Warner-Lambert  Co.* 

Morris  Plains,  NJ 

33,000 

167 

23,190 

$413 

$41 

6,488 

9 

Schering-Plough  Corp.* 

Madison,  NJ 

21,300 

188 

22,915 

$471 

$38 

5,162 

10 

Coca-Cola  Enterprises,  Inc.* 
Atlanta,  GA 

20,000 

190 

22,895 

$1,724 

$41 

3,885 

Medians  for  industry  Top  1 0 

143 

23,565 

$771 

$41 

8,744 

C'(ini|unics  ;irf  ninlscd  l)y  iiuliistry'  according  to  (^W'  100  Index,  *Kstiniatcs  arc  from  (.'ompiitcrd'orld  sources,  not  the  company. 
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AmbaseCorp.,80 
AMRCorp.,4 
AT&T,  74 

Abbott  Laboratories,  79 
Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  Co.,  99 
Air  Products  &  Chemicals,  Inc.,  25 
Allied-Signal,  Inc.,  24 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  89 
Amax,Inc.,73 
American  Express  Co.,  lb 
Ameritech  Applied  Technologies,  23 
Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  3 1 
Banc  OneCorp.,9 
Bankamerica  Corp.,  40 
Bankers  Trust  New  York  Corp.,  3 
Baxter  International,  Inc.,  50 
Becton,  Dickinson  &  Co.,  83 
Bell  Atlantic  Corp.,  22 
The  Boeing  Co.,  49 
CSX  Corp.,  55 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc.,  87 

Caterpillar,  Inc.,  35 

Centerior  Energy  Corp.,  47 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Trans.  14 

Colgate-Palmolive  Co.,  88 

ContelCorp.,39 

Corestates  Financial  Corp.,  19 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  20 

Duke  Power  Co.,  82 

The  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corp.,  1 1 

Eli  Lilly  and  Co.,  92 

Enron  Corp.,  96 

FMCCorp.,2 


Federal  Express  Corp.,  28 

Freeport  McMoran,  Inc.,  70 

GTE  Corp.,  21 

Gencorp,Inc.,  10 

General  Dynamics  Corp.,  6 

General  RE  Corp.,  44 

Gillette  Co.,  13 

The  B.F.  Goodrich  Co.,  46 

Grumman  Corp.,  4 1 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co. ,  6 1 

Inland  Steel  Industries,  Inc.,  9 1 

J.C.  Penney  Co.,  95 

J.P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  76 

Jostens,Inc.,  100 

Lockheed  Corp.,  77 

Louisiana  Land  &  Exploration  Co.,  86 

MCI  Communications  Corp.,  1 

Martin  Marietta  Corp.,  16 

Massachussetts  Mutual  Life  Ins.,  S3 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  65 

McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  72 

The  Mead  Corp.,  48 

Merck  &  Co.,  38 

Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.,  93 

Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co.,  63 

Mobil  Corp.,  68 

Monsanto  Co.,  37 

Mutual  Benefit  Life  Ins.  Co.,  84 

The  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  94 

National  City  Corp.,  81 

New  York  Life  Ins.  Co.,  54 

Northeast  Utilities,  45 

Northrop  Corp.,  5 1 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Ins.,  98 


NorwestCorp.,8 

Oryx  Energy  Co.,  32 

Pacific  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  34 

Paine  Webber,  Inc.,  7 

The  Penn  Central  Corp.,  75 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  33 

The  Pittston  Co.,  60 

Polaroid  Corp.,  42 

Primerica  Corp.,  58 

The  Prudential  Ins.  Co.  of  America,  57 

Quantum  Chemical  Corp.,  67 

Rockwell  International  Corp.,  69 

Rohm.  &  Haas  Co.,  52 

Salomon,  Inc.,  36 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  1 2 

Security  Pacific  Corp.,  17 

Shawmiit  National  Corp.,  97 

Signet  Banking  Corp.,  15 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp.,  29 

Sun  Co.,  78 

TRW,  Inc.,  64 

Textron,  Inc.,  66 

The  Timken  Co,,  43 

The  Travelers  Corp.,  7 1 

3MCo.,30 

US  West,  27 

Union  Carbide  Corp.,  62 

Union  Texas  Petroleum  Holdings  5 

United  Technologies  Corp.,  59 

United  Telecommunications,  Inc.,  1 8 

Valhi,Inc.,90 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co.,  56 

Xerox  Corp.,  85 
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H  Computervoorld Premier  100  can  request  a  worksheet  to  evaluate  their  rank- 

tance  with  the  1990  Premier  100: 

ing.  During  the  past  two  years,  companies  have  found  the  worksheet  to  be  a 

Focus  Research;  Susan  Hancock, 

useful  measure  of  their  industry  standing. 

Hancock  Consulting;  Dr.  Ste- 

Actual  Premier  100  rankings  are  based  on  a  system  that  considers  each  firm’s  score 

phen  Parkoff,  Coopers  &  Lybrand; 
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Marty  Redden,  Association  Re- 
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Nolan  Norton  &  Co.;  Tom  Dav- 

puterworld,  375  Cochituate  Road,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701.  Telephone;  (800) 

enport,  Index  Group;  and  Mike 

343-6474or  (508)  879-0700, Ext.  229. 

Webber,  Diebold  Group. 
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The  ConpaiwThatDid 
TlisR)rQ(^ 


IsNowDoingThe  Same 

ForBatdi. 


On-Line  Software — 
the  world  leader  in  CICS  debugging — 
announces  the  best  batch  debugging  software 
on  the  market:  InterTest®/Batch. 

InterTest/Batch  gives  you  aU  the  productivity  benefits 
you’ve  come  to  expect  from  InterTest  for  your  Batch  COBOL^"^  VS,  COBOL  II, 

MVS^*^  Batch  and  IMS/DC^*^  program  debugging. 

As  you  know,  older  batch  programs— often  written  by  others — can  be  a 
real  problem  to  debug,  but  with  InterTest/Batch  your  programmers  can  now 
quickly  debug  important  programs  with  the  same  ease  you  expect  from  InterTest  CICS. 

InterTest/Batch  has  a  fully  ISPB^*^  "look  and  feel,”  with  all  the  tools  you  need  for  sym¬ 
bolic,  interactive  source-code  debugging. 

InterTest/Batch  is  being  introduced  to  provide  the  same  breadth  of  function  and  so¬ 
phistication  that  our  3,000  InterTest/CICS  users  have  grown  to  expect. 

And,  naturally,  InterTest/Batch  is  backed  by  On-Line  Software's  over  twenty  years 
of  leadership  in  IBM  systems  software  and  its  commitment  to  superior  support  and 
service,  including  comprehensive  training  and  consulting  assistance  and  a  lifetime  trade-in 
guarantee. 

InterTest/Batch.  The  most  effective  way  to  eliminate  bugs  since  Raid.® 

For  information,  call  800-642-0177.  In  hv i x  ♦  c' 

Canada,  call  416-620-4844.  In  Europe,  call  W7m  SOttWSLFC 

44-71-631-3696. 
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InterTest  is  a  registered  trademark  of  On-Line  Software  Internalional,  Inc. 
IBM,  COBOL,  MVS,  IMS/DC  and  ISPF  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 

Raid  is  a  registered  trademark  of  S.C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Inc. 


CA90s 


Freedom  to  choose.  Freedom  to 
change.  Freedom  to  grow.  The  basic 

tenets  under- 
r  rCCClOrn#  lying  the  most 
advanced,  and  independent  architec¬ 
ture  ever  developed. 

The  Computing 
Architecture  For  The  90s 
from  Computer  Associates.! 

Since  it  encompasses 
SAA,  NAS  and  the  other  industry 
standards,  CA90s  gives  you 
unprecedented  freedom  to  integrate. 
Across  platforms,  operating  systems, 
different  vendors-throughout  your 
entire  corporate  environment. 

lUvlclV  month.  Next  week. 
CA90s  is  ^here  today.  Unlike  other 
architectures,  CA90s  is  already 
supported  by  the  world’s  broadest 
range  of  software  solutions. 

But  that’s  only  the  beginning. 
The  best  news  is  in  how  these 
applications  work  together.  By  shar¬ 
ing  common  services  and  advanced 
technology,  CA  software  brings  you 
the  highest  levels  of  integration  and 
automation  in  the  world. 

A  Kl  H  CA90s,  you’ll  be 

ill  Id  prepared  for  whatever 

Tomorrow  the  future.  It 

provides  responsible,  efficient  ways 
to  migrate  to  new  technology,  while 
protecting  the  enormous  investment 
you’ve  made  in  your  existing 
technology. 

Altogether,  CA90s  is  the 
architecture  that  offers  you  the 
freedom  to  face  tomorrow. 

And  it’s  ready  just  when  you 
need  it  the 
most. 

Today. 


(aOMPUTER'^ 

j^SSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 
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